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THE GOLDEN LAND. 



CHAPTER L 

IN WHICH MR, spencer's CHILDREN AllE MUCH 
PUZZLED ArOUT A LETTER- 

" I wonder/* said Irving^ ** what papa is going 
to tell us to-night when he comes home." 

*^ If yoifll wait," said Harry, "till papa comes 
home and tells us, you1l know all about it." 

*' I don't thuik that is a very clever thing to 
say/' observed Irving. 

** Perhaps not/' retorted Harry, quietly ; he 
was a thoughtful-looking lad^ fourteen years of 
age. *' I don't say things because I think they 
are clever.'' 

"What for, then ? '* asked Irving. 
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" Does that question mean," inquired Harry, 
with a pleasant smile, " that you always say 
things because you think they are clever ? " 

Irving coloured up. *' No, it doesn't mean 
that, nor anything ill-natured. It means that 
you always say things so exactly right that I 
should like to know why you say them." 

*' I can't help it, Irving," said Harry, passing 
his arm round his brother's waist, and giving 
him a little hug, which restored Irving to 
complete happiness. "What comes into my 
head nrnst pop out." 

"Harry is clever," said Eleanor, a small 
damsel of eight, with the most lovely light brown 
hair, and eyes as blue as the eyes of the doll she 
held in her arms, but much more beautiful and 
sparkling. She had needle and thread in her 
fingers, and she had just finished sewing up a 
great gash in its skin of leather, an injury 
inflicted by Lai, the youngest of the family. 
"If you tear her open again," she said to the 
young criminal, " you'll kill her dead, and she'll 
have to be buried, and I shall never, never have 
another doll ! " 

" Yes, you will," said Lai, rosy cheeked .and 
chubby, " papa will buy you one." 
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" Papa can't buy me any more dolls," said 
Eleanor in a grave and gentle voice, " and this 
must last me all my life. Sit still, Lai, while I 
sew up the tear in your knees." 

She knelt down, and began to mend the rent 
in the little fellow's knickerbockers. They had 
seen long service, as indeed had the clothes of 
all the children, and it was a habit of Eleanor's 
to go from one to the other, and put in a stitch 
here and a stitch there, with the gravity of a 
grown up woman. Her own black frock was 
well worn, but there was not a rent in it nor in 
any of her garments. She was the picture of 
neatness, and the sweet child-face wore an 
expression of grave wisdom which would better 
have suited one of older years. 

" Why can't papa buy you any more dolls ? " 
asked Lai, trying to keep still for fear of being 
pricked. 

** Because he can't afford it," said Eleanor. 
*' He has lost all his money, and has to work so 
hard. Poor papa ! " 

Harry looked at her as she rose from her 
knees, and motioned her with his head to come 
close to him. She did so, and he drew her face 
to his, and cuddled her. The death of their 
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mother, which had taken place nine months ago, 
and the unexpected change in their father's cir- 
cumstances, seemed to weigh more heavily upon 
these two children than upon the others. At 
all events, they appeared to have a keener 
appreciation of what those misfortunes meant to 
them. It was only a little while since they 
were living in a comfortable house, with a nice 
bit of garden at the back which had been the 
children's delight. But the house had been 
given up, and the dear old furniture sold by 
auction, and they were living now in furnished 
rooms. Their father was too considerate 
to explain to them that he had to sell the 
furniture to pay the great expenses of their 
lost mother's long sickness, which had been a 
terrible drain upon him. Another misfortune 
had fallen upon him at the same time. The 
firm for which he had worked for many years had 
. failed, and he was thrown out of employment. 
He had, after a severe struggle, obtained an- 
other situation, but times were hard — indeed, 
they always appear to be growing harder and 
harder — and he was compelled to accept a salary 
which would barely keep his little family. He was 
an upright man, and not given to despondency, 
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but he could not help feeling anxious for the 
future of his children. He was, however, invari- 
ably cheerful when he was with them, and held 
an honoured and beloved place in their hearts. 

There were five children, who shall be now 
named in the order of their ages. Harry, 
fourteen ; Irving, twelve ; Joe, ten ; Eleanor, 
eight ; and Lai, six. Harry and Irving could 
read and write ; Joe and Eleanor could read, 
and were learning to write ; and Lai was 
learning to read. They had school at home, 
and, since the change in their father's circum- 
stances, managed without schoolmaster or 
governess, and helped each other on. 

Joe had taken no part in the conversation 
started by Irving; he was busy over a picture- 
book of adventure, and was wandering in dream- 
land. 

*' Nellie," said Irving, "havejj/^w any idea 
what papa is going to tell us when he comes 
home to-night 'i " 

" No," replied Eleanor, " only that it is 
something very, very particular, and that none 
of us are to go to bed till something is 
decided." 

** Ttiat's ^ lo? \^ Hnowj" §^14 Irving, " but 
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without a key there isn't much to be made of 
it." 

He looked imploringly at Harry, who 
returned his look with a merry smile. Irving 
was afflicted with an insatiable curiosity ; he 
wanted to know everything, and it really pained 
him when he couldn't find out things. 

" Well, now," said Harry, " Til give you the 
key." 

" Hooray ! " cried Irving. " Thank you, 
Harry, thank you.*' 

"We all had breakfast together at eight 
o'clock yesterday morning, didn't we ? " 

" Not Lai," said Eleanor ; ** he was fast asleep." 

" But papa came and kissed me," said Lai, in 
a rather loud voice. 

" How do you know that," inquired Irving, 
*' when you were fast asleep 1 " 

" Can't you dream a kiss," asked Lai, shrewdly, 
and was rewarded by a general laugh. Joe was 
the only one who did not join in the laugh. 
He looked up from his book, and said, 

" You can dream anything. / can." 

*'What did you dream of the night before 
last ?" asked Irving. 

" Of wild horses and kangaroos." 
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** That's funny," observed Harry. 

"Why is it funny ?" from Irving. 

** Because of what Tm going to tell you about 
the key/' 

''You left off/' said Irving, "when we were 
all having breakfast/' 

" Yes. Now, what did papa receive before 
breakfast was over ? " 

** I know," said Eleanor ; "a letter." 

"A letter isn't a key," said Irving. 

'* Isn't it .^ Just you wait. It all depends 
where the letter is from. You saw nothing but 
your breakfast, Irving." 

" I am always very hungry in the morning. I 
feel as if I could eat twelve breakfastes." 

*' That isn't good English," said Harry, sen- 
tentiously. 

" It doesn't matter," retorted Irving, "so long 
as you understand it." 

'* O, I understand it ; but /Ax/ doesn't make it 
good English." 

" Never mind, Harry," said Irving, '*tell us 
about the letter." 

" There isn't one of us," said Harry, " that 
cees things like Nellie. She can tell us all 
about it." 
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" I don't know what was in the letter, Harry," 
said Eleanor, 

*' No more do I ; but what did papa do ? " 

" Well, he looked at the envelope, and gave 
a start." Irving edged closer to her. '' Then 
he turned pale ; and then he opened the letter.*' 

" Not as he generally does, Nell," said Harry. 
** He tore it open quickly." 

" Yes, he did. Harry, and he began to read 
It quickly, and his hand shook as something fell 
out of it." 

'' What fell out of it, what fell out of it ? " cried 
Irving. 

" Another piece of paper, and papa opened 
it with his hands all of a tremble, and then 
there was such a light in his face that it almost 
made me cry." Eleanor was speaking so 
earnestly that even Joe turned from his book 
to listen to her. " He folded it up, and laid it 
down, and then, just as if he was afraid it might 
be blown away, he put it under his plate ; and 
then, with his hand on it, he began to read the 
letter again. It was a long letter, and when 
it was done he drew a great breath, just 
like this, and looked round at us. I never saw 
lljin jpok ex^ctl^ as he djd then^ ^pd I qquI^o'^ 
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help wondering what it meant. But he didn't 
say anything, and he went away to the office 
without finishing his second cup of tea. He 
doesn't often do that. I don^t know any 
more." 

" Nellie/' said Harry, " you're splendid. 
And now, Irving, where do you think that letter 
came from ? " Irving shook his head. ** Well, 
then, ril tell you. It came from Australia." 

'* From Australia!" cried Irving, Nellie, and 
Joe. 

" Yes, and here's the stamp. Papa gave it 
to me last night." 

'* Did you ask him for it," said Irving, '*or 
did he give it you without being asked } " 

'* He gave it to me without my asking for it, 
and then he said that he had something very 
particular to tell us when he came home to- 
night.'' . 

" But he didn't say what." 

" No, he didn't say what." 

"It isn't much of a key," said Irving, ''and 
we are as far off as ever." 

'• It just amounts," said Harry, philosophi- 
cally, " to what I said at first — that when papa 
comes home we shall know all about it." 

B 
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" I wonder/' said Irving, '^ if somebody 
couldn't invent something to make time pass 
like a flash of lightning." 

"Ah," observed the young philosopher, 
" perhaps other people would prefer its passing 
a little slower, Irving. You're an awfully 
impatient little chap." 

" Tm as big as you," said Irving. 

" Yes," said Harry, good-humouredly, *' you 
will be tall like papa ; I shall be short like 
mama." 

" Dear mama ! " murmured Eleanor, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

The other children bent their heads down, 
and presently proceeded with their reading and 
writing, Eleanor plying her magic needle. 

Time did not pass like a flash of lightning, 
but it passed quickly enough. Mr. Spencer 
arrived home at half past six, and after washing 
his hands and face and kissing the children all 
round, sat down to tea. Eleanor sat next to 
him, and snuggled up quite close, with Lai in 
her lap. Harry read his book gravely and 
patiently, Irving fidgeted about, Joe was in one 
of his dreams, in which wild horses and bound- 
less prairies often played their parts. Mr. 
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Spencer did not linger over his tea, and it was 
soon finished and cleared away. Then the 
father said, — 

'* Childrerij we are about to hold a family con- 
sultation.^' 

" Hooray I " cried Irving. '* Now we're 
going to hear the grand secret." 

Mr. Spencer looked a little surprised, but he 
smiled indulgently at Irving^ and patted the 
lad*s cheek. He was not only his children's 
father, he was their friend. 

*' We will form ourselves into a council," he 
said. 

"A council of war," interrupted Joe. 

" Not at all, my boy, A council of peace. 
Something very surprising has occurred, and I 
shall have to lead up to it by a little story, which, 
unlike a good many other stories, is a true 
one," 

'' Papa," said Joe, ''all the stories / read, are 
true; I wouldn^t read any others." 

" Of course you wouldn*t, Joe, Now sit 
round the table, Nellie, give Lai to me. What 
a chub you are getting, Lai ! A regular round 
ball ! " 

*' Papa," said Lal^ " Nellie says you can't 

B 2 
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buy her any more dolls because you have lost 
all your money," 

"O, you shouldn't tell!" said Eleanor, 
reproachfully. 

^' I hope I shall live to buy you many more 
dolls, my dear," said Mr. Spencer, "though 
whether they play with dolls over there " — and 
then he stopped suddenly, and said, '* I must 
commence my story at the beginning." 

**But over where, papa?" asked Irving. 
*' And who don't play with dolls } '' 

''Indians don't," said Joe; "they play with 
clubs and bows and arrows, and when they 
grow up they smoke the pipe of peace. Why 
don't we, papa } " 

"Children," said Mr. Spencer, *'ifyou ask 
so many questions we shall never get 
along." 

" Papa," said Eleanor, " may I work while 
you talk ? I can listen ever so much better 
with a needle in my hand." 

" Needles have eyes," said Irving, "but they 
havn't got ears/' 

Mr. Spencer nodded to Eleanor, who 
straightway took one of Lai's pinafores, and 
began to mend it ; and then the father held up 
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his finger to enjoin silence. As he looked 
round upon the little group, and noted their 
bright eager faces, a wistful expression stole 
into his own^ He missed a dear presence from 
among those who were nearest to his heart. 
The memory of his sweet wife, who had 
lightened and brightened his days came to him 
with tender^ painful force, and he almost broke 
down ; but by a great effort he recovered him- 
self, and in a husky voice commenced, — 

''Forty years ago there were two 
brothers — *' 

That was as far as he got for the moment. 
There was a knock at the door^ and all eyes 
immediately turned to it, 

" It's Uncle David/' said Eleanor, and she 
went towards the door, which opened before 
she reached it, and admitted the welcome 
visitor. 




^^ 



CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH MR. SPENCER RELATES A TRUE STORY 
OF TWO BROTHERS. 

Uncle David was a man not less than fifty 
years of age, and looking not less than sixty. 
He was tall, and stooped slightly. His face, 
with its long furrowed lines, was the personifi- 
cation of sweetness, his beautiful grey hair 
curled down to his shoulders, and his light blue 
eyes were like the eyes of a sailor looking out 
upon a stretch of sea. Even when he smiled 
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and gazed around upon the young folk beloved 
so dearly, this peculiarity was observable in 
him — as though he were dreaming of things 
faraway. In which respect, but modified by 
the fresh healthful blood of young life, Joe 
somewhat resembled him. Despite this ap- 
parent abstraction, Uncle David greeted his 
niece and nephews cordially, and was as cor- 
dially greeted by them. Then he shook hands^ 
having only one disengaged, with Mr. Spencer, 
and gave utterance to the singular words, — 

"Mind the button." 

Singular as they were, the young folk were 
evidently familiar with them, for a merry 
smile appeared on every mouth, and Eleanor 
threaded her needle with strong black thread. 

" There must be something electric in uncle s 
buttons/' said Harry, ** they fly off so." 

*' They certainly are most refractory/' said 
Uncle David, with a curious nervousness in his 
manner. It was the manner of a man who was 
afraid of detection. 

*^ I sew them on badly,'' said Eleanor 

'' No, Nellie, no/' said Uncle David, " I 
won't have that. You sew them on beautifully 
— ^most beaut if ully. If there was a prize offered 
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for sewing on buttons you would win it, I am 
sure you would." 

Had he confessed that it was he himself who 
pulled off his buttons on the sly for the pleasure 
of having them sewn on again by his niece, 
whom he idolized, he would have spoken the 
exact truth. It afforded him the opportunity 
of sitting next to her, generally with her upon 
his knee, and the temptation was not to be re- 
sisted. These children and their father were the 
only human ties he had in the world ; but for 
them he would have been an utterly lonely man, 
and it was perhaps the consciousness of this that 
caused Mr. Spencer to become very grave upon 
the entrance of Uncle David. What he had 
to disclose to his children would be likely to 
tear them from the old man s life. The con- 
templation saddened him. Uncle David was 
such a favourite with the children ! It would 
be like tearing his heartstrings out of his body. 
Never an evening passed that Uncle David 
did not make his appearance, bringing a toy, or 
a book, or a puzzle ; or, if he came with empty 
hands, there were always stories to tell upon 
which they hung with unbounded delight. 
These stories were always led up to in an 
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original and singular manner, which belonged 
to Uncle David and to no one else in the 
world. They sprang naturally, but in the 
strangest way, from the subject-matter of the 
hour. For instance : Camels being mentioned, 
Uncle David would say, " When I was in 
Arabia/ and would forthwith proceed with a 
wonderful story of adventure in the burning 
sands, in which he, who had never stirred out 
of England, played a conspicuous part If 
snow ranges were mentioned, Uncle David 
would say, '* When I was in Switzerland," and 
would launch out into an amazing and thrilling 
story of ice-bound ranges, in which St, Bernard 
dogs, and monks, and guides, and mountains of 
snow ten thousand feet in height, were intro- 
duced with vivid effect. One night even, when 
Mr. Spencer was telling his youngsters of some 
photographs that had been taken of the moon. 
Uncle David, in the calmest and most natural 
tone, said, *'When I was in the moon/' and 
then and there related a tale of the lunar 
regions which entranced his hearers for an hour 
and more. No one questioned him ; no one 
doubted him ; no one was unkind enough to 
say, " Why, Uncle David, were you ever there ?" 
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Qf course he had been there — in his dreams, 
and to awaken him would have been cruel. 
He did no work, but was for ever devising 
some glad surprise for these children of his 
heart, the offspring of his sister but lately gone 
to her rest. He had been secretary to an 
obscure politician, who, dying, had left him a 
pension of fifty pounds a year, upon which he 
lived. It is really a fact that, on this evening, 
Mr. Spencer's heart grew faint at his appear- 
ance, for in the momentous change that would 
almost certainly presently take place in his life 
and the lives of his children, he had not thought" 
of Uncle David. 

The old man brought with him a ship, made 
with his own hands, which he presented to Joe, 
who received it with delight. The circumstance 
of its being a ship, and not a toy of another 
kind, more deeply saddened Mr. Spencer. 
However, what was to be, was to be, and when 
Uncle David took his seat next to Eleanor, and 
when she proceeded to sew on his button, Mr. 
Spencer cleared his throat, and said, — 

•' I was about to tell the children a true 
story, Uncle David, just as you entered." 

" I should like to hear it," said Uncle David ; 
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"don't let me interrupt you, I shall not be in 
the way, shall I ? " 

The children all laughed at the idea, and one 
and another cried, * In the way, Uncle David ? 
That is a joke ! " As if it were impossible that 
such a capital fellow as he could be in the way 
anywhere, or at any time ! 

*' In the way ! " echoed Mr. Spencer. ** No, 
no, indeed. Fll commence again, then. It isn't 
a very long story, Uncle David, but it leads 
up to something of the very greatest impor* 
tance/' 

"Indeed/' said Uncle David. ''Something 
good, I hope." 

" I hope so," said Mr, Spencer, and then 
began. '* Forty years ago there were two 
brothers living at home in London, not very far 
from where we are living now^ with a father 
who was very strict, and a mother who was 
very loving. The father was loving and affec- 
tionatCj too, but he kept his feelings more under 
control than the dear mother, and for this 
reason, perhaps, one of his sons, the elder of the 
two, conceived the idea that his nature was 
hard and cold. This son^s name was William ; 
his brothers name was Herbert" 
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*' Herbert is your name, papa," said Irving. 
" Are you telling a story about yourself and 
your brother? I never knew you had one. 
Only think, Harry ! We have got a new Uncle 
William." 

" If you will be patient," said Mr. Spencer, 
** you will soon know everything." 

" That's just what Harry told Irving before 
you came home, papa," said Eleanor, threading 
another needle. 

Mr. Spencer proceeded. " There was a 
great difference between the ages of William 
and Herbert. When William was twenty, 
Herbert was no more than ten, and it was not 
at that time, but only when he thought of 
things afterwards, that Herbert imbibed the 
idea that William supposed his father to be of 
an unloving nature." 

" As you know so much about it, papa," said 
the irrepressible Irving, not deterred from 
interrupting his father by a reproving glance 
from Harry, " of course it must be you, and of 
course we have got an Uncle William we never 
heard of before." 

Mr. Spencer smiled. " As nothing else will 
satisfy you, Irving," he said, " I will confess 
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that I am telling you of myself and my brother 
William/' 

This piece of information caused the children 
to look up at their father. The story promised 
to be interesting before, but it was certain 
now to be doubly interesting, Irving, as the 
direct cause of the confession^ felt proud and 
elated. 

"You see, Harry/' he said, ''there £r some 
use in asking questions." 

" I don't think you a bit of a hero," said 
Harry, with quiet point, " for dragging out of 
papa what he would have liked to tell in his 
own way. Because you are restless and im- 
patient, you shouldn't be always trying to make 
everybody else restless and impatient/* 

" Harry does say things, doesn't he ?** whis 
pered Joe to Uncle David. 

Uncle David nodded. When the story his 
brother-in-law was telling halted, his whole 
attention was given to the little sempstress. 

^' You do try to take me down,*' said Irving, 
quite satisfied with himself, " but you don't 
always succeed/' 

" Then there's no harm done to either of us/' 
observed Harry, '* Go on, father." 
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In these small passages-at-arms between 
Harry and Irving there was invariably such a 
spice of good feeling that Mr. Spencer was 
never disturbed by them. Had temper been 
shown he would have interfered, but as it was 
only the development of character that was 
exhibited, and as Irving and Harry had a 
sincere affection for each other, he was content 
to allow the lads to have their discussions. 
Had he been compelled to vote, he would have 
voted for Harry, as indeed would all the 
children, Harry's sensible, incisive utterances 
carrying conviction with them — to all but 
Irving. 

** Well, children," Mr. Spencer resumed, '* it is 
of my brother and myself, and of my dear parents, 
that I am speaking. My brother was of a 
quick, fiery, generous nature; I was not an 
angel — " 

"You were, papa,*' said Eleanor, with a 
decided shake of her pretty head ; upon which 
Harry pinched her cheek, and Uncle David 
gave her a sly kiss. 

" It is very difficult getting on. Uncle David," 
said the happy father, ** with such sweet heart- 
strings as these." 
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"Brother Herbert/* said Uncle David, '*I 
am thankful for them/* 

" I, also, am deeply, truly thankful. But I 
must hasten on. Had William and I been nearer 
of an age I should have better understood 
what occurred between him and our dear father. 
There was a young lady in the case, whom my 
brother wished to marry. Our father insisted 
that he was too young — and, indeed, twenty is 
too early an age at which to commence the 
battle of life. Whether our dear father or ray 
dear brother William were right, it is not for me 
to say — not understanding, as I have said ; but 
before they could settle their difference the 
young lady settled it herself by marrying some- 
body else." 

"With a capital S and a capital E," said 
Irving, **and I think she ought to have been 
ashamed of herself." 

** I never saw her," said Mr. Spencer, "and 
the affair, so far as she was concerned, was 
soon over. Now, what did my brother William 
do?" 

" Challenged him," cried Joe. 

" Challenged whom ? " asked Mr. Spencer, 
very much startled. 
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'* The man that came between," replied Joe. 
'* I would, and that would have settled it." 

"Your Uncle William did nothing of the sort. 
You will find, Joe, as you grow up, that ideas 
change. What William did was to scrape 
together all the money he could. We had each 
an allowance of a shilling a week from our dear 
father, and William had saved up more than 
twenty pounds. He went to an emigration 
office, and bought a steerage passage to 
Australia.*' 

" When I was in Australia," said Uncle David, 
but he was stopped by Mr. Spencer. 

** Let me finish first. Uncle David. There 
is a tail end to my story which is the most 
important part of it. When William came home 
with his passage ticket in his hand our dear 
mother's heart was almost broken, but he was 
not to be turned from his purpose. What 
passed between him and our dear father I do 
not know, but it was something very stormy 
and very bitter, and all that I heard was a 
remark made by William, * I promise that I will 
never trouble you again. From the day I leave 
.England you shall hear no more of me.' Dear 
children, these were terrible words to be spoken 
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by a son to his father, and they should teach | j 

us, when passion is mastering us, to pause and ; J 

think before words are uttered which can never i | 

be recalled. For there exists in some natures 1 | 

a pride — a false pride, my dear ones — which 
causes them to adhere to an expressed resolve, 
without considering the circumstances under | 

which it was formed, or the suffering it entails 
not only upon themselves but upon others who 
are near and dear to them. I have heard this 
called manliness. It is not, my dears — it is 
weakness, and if you can avoid it, do so for all 
our sakes. Well, William went away, and we 
heard nothing of him. Our dear father suffered, 
but did not openly murmur. Our dear mother 
suffered, and her tears would often flow in 
remembrance of the truant she had nursed at 
her breast. Months and years passed, and 
gradually the idea became fixed in my mind 
that I had no longer a brother. In course of 
time the cares and duties of life completely 
engrossed me. My dear parents died within a 
few months of each other, and I was alone in 
the world until I met your dear and sainted 
mother, who, in her lifetime, was our sweetest, 
truest friend, and who, now that we have lost 

c 
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her, watches over us from her heavenly abode, 
where we all hope to meet her in the time to 
come. My dear ones, she is our ministering 
angel, and the remembrance of her will keep 
our hearts fresh and pure. So, less than a year 
ago I found myself with my little nest of young 
ones, somewhat broken down in fortune '* — 
although his lashes were moist with tears a 
cheerful smile came to his lips as he 
uttered these last words — '*and somewhat 
anxious as to our future. It was while sorrow 
was fresh upon us that something happened 
which has borne fruit. It was a very simple 
matter which happens to most of us every 
night — nothing more than a dream, but, as it 
has turned out, a most important dream. All 
night long I dreamt of my brother William, 
whom I had not seen for forty years, and when 
I woke in the morning it was with an impres- 
sion that he was alive. Then, being wide 
awake, I put this and that together. First of 
all, my brother had taken passage to Mel- 
bourne, which, as some of you know, is the 
capital of Victoria. Then, your Uncle William 
was young when he went out, full of energy, 
full of resolution, with the most admirable 
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qualities for getting along in life, altogether a 
very splendid fellow indeed, and an uncle you 
may be proud of. Then, since his arrival in 
Victoria gold had been discovered, and the 
colony had become a marvel of prosperity, and 
great fortunes had been made by able men. If 
your Uncle William were alive, which I settled 
he was, was it not likely that he was one of the 
prosperous ones ? Just the sort of man, my 
dears. Though it was almost a lifetime since 
we parted, he could never forget that he once 
had a little brother, Herbert, to whom he was 
always kind and good. He gave me a great 
many little treats, although as he was a man 
and I was a child, it could not be expected that 
we should be companions. It could do no 
harm, at least, to write to him. It only costs 
sixpence to send a letter to Australia, and if he 
had prospered he might not be indisposed to 
help me and my dear ones. So, children, I sat 
down, and wrote a long, long letter to my 
brother William, in which I related to him the 
history of my life since he left home so many 
years ago. Uncle David will know the sort of 
letter I wrote, and you must guess that it was 
just such a letter as one who had been so long 

c 2 
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absent from the land which gave him birth 
would like to receive. Away to Australia 
went the letter, almost like a balloon cut adrift, 
in search of fortune. I had not the least idea 
where to address it, so I sent it to the Post- 
Office, Melbourne. I had read somewhere in 
a newspaper or magazine that half the letters 
sent to Australia were addressed that way, and 
that most of them reached their destination 
Perhaps mine would be lucky enough to do so. 
Away, then, it went, to Uncle William, and my 
thoughts after it for many a long day and week. 
And yesterday morning, my dears, while we 
were sitting at breakfast, came the answer.*' 

" We know, we know," cried Irving. *' Nellie 
has told us all about it, and how your hand 
shook, and how you looked strangely upon us, 
and then went away to the office." 

'*Why, Nellie!*' exclaimed Mr. Spencer. 
" Do you really know all about it ?'' 

Then Nellie had to explain the conversation 
between the children, and how she had been 
called upon to explain what she had observed. 

** I did not do wrong, papa, did I 1 " she 
asked anxiously. 

" No, indeed, my dear," replied Mr. Spencer 
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** You did quite right. It is true that my hand 
shook, and that I must have looked strangely 
upon you before I went out/' 

" Papa/' said Irving, '* what was the piece of 
paper that fell out of the letter, and that you 
put under your plate for fear it should be blown 



away 



?" 



"It was a bank draft for two hundred pounds, 
Irvingj" said Mr. Spencer, who could not help 
feeling amused at this minute description of his 
movements, 

** That is a great deal of money, isn't it, 
papa ? " 

*'Yes, Irving." 

*' Did Uncle William send it?" 

**Yes, Irving." 

** Then Uncle William is a brick/' said Irving, 
with a glowing face, ■* and I'm glad he*s alive/' 




CHAPTER III. 



SLAP-BANG. 



"You see now," said Mr. Spencer, *^ my object 
in telling you my story. It was to lead up to 
the letter." 

" You can do a lot with the money, can't you, 
papa ? " asked Irving. '^ I know what I should 
like. I should like to go back to the old house 
and our dear old garden. Wouldn^t you, Harry? 
There's the crocus bulbs we left in last year — " 

'* Crocuses are over and done with,'' said 
Harry. "This is the last week in July, re- 
member." 

" At all events," said Irving, ** there's the 
apple-tree — '* 

" Upon which we never found more than 
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three apples," interposed Harry, "and they 
were as sour as crabs." 

*' That don't make it not an apple-tree," cried 
Irving. " We could go and sit in it, couldn't 
we? And there is something, though you 
mightn't think it, Harry, in sitting among the 
branches of your own apple-tree/' 

*' Children," said Mr. Spencer, ** it is useless 
discussing these matters. We cannot return to 
the dear old house.'* 

** Why, papa ? The money is yours, isn't 
it.>" 

'* It is and it isn't, Irving." 

" That sounds like a riddle. What's the use 
of having money if you can't do as you like 
with it." 

" If you'll let papa finish," said Harry, '' you 
won't flounder about so much trying to catch 
shadows." 

" I should like to catch some," said Joe. 
'* Wouldn't they look funny jumping about in a 
bottle?" 

'* I would sooner have some gold-fish," said 
Eleanor. 

" I will read Uncle William's letter," said 
Mr. Spencer, " and then you will understand 
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why the money is mine and isn't mine. Now^ 
pay great attention, and I shall be glad if you 
will not interrupt me while Tm reading. It 
will make it much easier for me." 

" Agreed/' said Harry, looking round upon 
his brothers and sister. 

" Slap-bang ! " cried Joe ; and they all 
laughed and cried, " slap-bang ! " even Lai, who 
was growing very sleepy, managed to get it 
out. 

This was the obligation taken by one and all 
when a solemn compact was made. To have 
broken through " slap-bang," once the vow was 
taken, would have been regarded as the basest 
of conduct. Assured of an uninterrupted 
hearing, Mr. Spencer took his brother William's 
letter from his pocket, carefully folded it out, 
and proceeded to read it. 




CHAPTER IV. 

UNCLE WILLIAM S LETTER. 

" Golden Bush Station, 

" Murray River, Victoria, 

^^June 2«y, i8 — ; 

" My dear Brother Herbert, 

" The receipt of your letter gave me a 
shock. It is so long since I saw you, a little 
fellow in jackets, that I had ceased entirely to 
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think of you. A great many years ago I heard 
indirectly that our parents were dead, and as I 
received no news concerning yourself I had no 
idea whether you were alive or not. It was, of 
course, my own fault, for had I taken the 
trouble I could have ascertained ; but when I 
left England it was my intention to cut myself 
off entirely from that part of the world, and if 
you have any remembrance of my character 
you will not need to be told that I am hard to 
bend when once I have taken my stand. I am 
as hard to bend now — ^perhaps harder because 
I am so much older ; but you may have the 
opportunity of finding that out for yourself. If 
I do not suit you, of course you will have your 
remedy ; if you do not suit me I shall have 
mine. I don't exactly remember what kind of 
a child you were — whether you were wilful, or 
sulky, or good or bad tempered — and as your 
letter gives me no clue, I am in ignorance as 
to what kind of man you have grown into. I 
remember that you used to be frightened of a 
Jack-in-the-Green, and used to run away from 
them, but that doesn't assist me much. All 
that I can do is to wait and see, if you decide 
that I shall see for myself. 
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" Certainly, as I have already said, your letter 
gave me a shock. After reading it once 
hurriedly through, I went into the bush to read 
it again more slowly. It took me back into the 
past, and all at once it rushed upon me that I 
was an old man. I am sixty now, but there is 
hardly a grey hair in my head, and I am very 
nearly as strong and healthy as when I was a 
young man of twenty. That, however, does 
not take away from my sixty years, and I was 
not at all obliged to you for forcing this fact 
upon me. The life I have led is all in my favour, 
and I should not be surprised, unless I break 
my neck at a fence, if I live till I am ninety, I 
do not intend in this letter, or in any letter, to 
give you a long account of my life and adven- 
tures since I threw myself upon the world ; it 
would fill a volume, and I am not over-fond of 
the pen, although the novelty of the whole 
affair makes my writing to you not an unpleasant 
task. Yes, Brother Herbert, you took me back 
into the past, and I laughed and wondered at 
certain foolish fancies, and felt some regret at 
hasty words which might as well have been left 
unsaid. There was something I said to my 
father before I went away that I might have 
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broken through, and when I thought of my dear 
mother I had many a twinge ; but I always 
believed my father did not love me as he should 
have done, and that it would not fret him very 
much if he never heard from me. Brother 
Herbert, I had a special reason, quite apart from 
the resolution I had expressed to him, for not 
writing. I left England with about thirty 
shillings' pocket-money. Perhaps you forget, 
or was never told, that my father offered me 
twenty pounds, which I refused. I do not 
pretend to justify myself for saying to him, ' I 
will not be beholden to you ; I can carve out 
my own fortune without your aid.' If a son of 
mine said as much to me, I would give him 
reason to remember it. So, refusing the money 
so kindly offered, I stepped on board ship with 
thirty shillings to my name. Now, if it had hap- 
pened that I had succeeded quickly in carving 
out my own fortune, as I had boasted I would 
do, I might have dropped a letter home to 
announce the fact, no doubt in triumph and self- 
glorification. It would have been a feather in 
my cap which I should have liked to show. 
But nothing of the kind happened. For ten 
or twelve years after my arrival in the colony 
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misfortune pursued me ; I was not alone — it 
pursued hundreds of others. Sometimes for 
months together I led the life of a dog, with 
plenty to eat, it is true, but nothing to smoke 
or drink, and without even a canvas roof that I 
could call my own, and no money to pay for a 
bed under another man's roof. It was a rare 
hard time with me; I was unfortunate in the 
city unfortLinate in the bush ; road-making, 
quill-driving, stone-breaking, it was all the same ; 
I could barely earn my salt. To write home 
in those circumstances would have been to 
humiliate myself, to confess myself beaten. I 
was not made of that stuff; I would die before 
I begged. So, gradually all thought of home 
died out of me, and I grew to look upon 
myself as a man without a tie in the world. 

" I don't exactly know why I am telling you 
all this. You will not often find me in this 
mood ; it is your unexpected letter that has 
stirred me to it very likely, 

" I became a strong, hardy man during these 
trials, which, to speak the truth, were the 
making of me ; for had fortune favoured me at 
first, I might have become an idler and a bragger; 
whereas^ necessity made me a worker. My 
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flesh got as firm as stone ; my muscles were 
like steel ; I could have knocked down a bullock 
with my bare fist. 

" Luck turned. No merit to me. Nature 
was on my side, and other men were working 
for me. For during the first three or four 
years it is a fact that I had a small slice of good 
fortune. I once made thirty pounds in a week. 
What did I do with it ? Where the prompting 
came from, decide for me ; I have never been 
able to account for it to myself. With those 
thirty pounds in my pocket, burning a big hole 
in it, I purchased a bit of land at a land sale. 
I had not seen it, I had no idea of buying it 
when I entered the auction-rooms, but seeing 
other men buy, or pretend to buy, I thought 
it the proper thing to become a freeholder. 
Down went my thirty pounds, and a month 
afterwards I got a bit of parchment for it. I 
give you my word, Brother Herbert, I did not 
know where my fifty yards of frontage was 
situated, except that it was somewhere in or 
near Melbourne. Being penniless very soon 
afterwards I tried to sell it ; no one would buy 
it. I offered it for a half, a third, a sixth of 
what it cost me, and yet I could not get rid of 
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it. I thrust the bit of parchment out of sight, 
and forgot all about it. 

" Eleven or twelve years passed, and I was 
still a tatterdemalion, out at elbows and out of 
luck, when, presto ! a fever fell upon the land, 
a mad, wild, raging, furious fever. Gold was 
discovered. 

** Away I went, here, there, to the north, to 
the west, in quest of it. Black beard down to 
my waist, blanket strapped across my shoulders, 
pick and shovel dangling therefrom, fossicking 
knife in leather belt, tramping thirty, forty 
miles a day through bush and forest, and 
getting as much gold as would pay for damper 
and broom snippings, which was called tea. 
Melbourne was on fire, they said. Back I 
went to the city, to try my luck there. I did 
not recognize the place. A magician's wand 
had transformed it. Wide streets laid out, 
great buildings going up, fortunes being made. 
And there. I was as unlucky as I had been all 
through. Everybody was in the swim but I. 
I began to get into a rage, and thought of turn- 
ing bushranger, and sticking up the Gold Escort. 
Just one little thing I will tell you, first break- 
ing off by remarking that I hadn't the slightest 
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notion, when I commenced to write this letter, 
that it would grow to such a length. But let it 
go. It is like letting loose a fountain of water 
that has been choked up for a lifetime — only 
that I don't intend to let it run too freely. I 
was tempted, Brother Herbert. I was noted 
for strength and boldness, and was looked upon 
as likely game by some ruffians, who assumed, 
because I had had a long run of bad luck, that 
I was ripe for villainy. They were mistaken. 
Our family are not of the stuff that criminals 
are made of. I was not acquainted with the 
ruffians, but they came to me and proposed that I 
should join them in a robbery. It was a gigantic 
affair, and they promised me a sixth share of 
a hundred thousand ounces of gold if I would 
shake hands on it. I led them on a bit, with 
no notion of going into partnership with them, 
though a hundred thousand ounces of gold is 
enough to make one's mouth water. My notion 
was to get them to disclose the particulars, and 
that I, single-handed, should spoil their game, 
and hand them over to justice. But I was not 
successful in obtaining a scent ; their stipulation 
was that I should take a solemn oath not to 
betray them, and to act as they directed. Not 
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for me, Brother Herbert ; and they left me, 
vowing vengeance if I whispered a word of 
what had passed. That did not deter me from 
going to a police-office, and warning them to 
look out for a big robbery. I was laughed at 
for my pains, but the next day the policemen 
laughed the wrong side of their mouths, for the 
colony was ringing with the affair, which had 
been successfully accomplished without my aid. 
Briefly, it was this. A ship in the Bay, home- 
ward bound. Papers cleared. To sail early 
in the morning. The Nelson the name of 
the vessel. Its most precious cargo a hundred 
thousand ounces of gold. A dark night. The 
chief officers, who should have been aboard 
guardingthe treasure, having a night of it ashore. 
A boat in the bay creeping up to the ship, with 
muffled oars. Up the sides, like spectres. 
The watch overpowered and gagged. Every 
man on board secured. Short work, then. Out 
came the gold, in its iron boxes. Off they were 
with it. Gone, for ever. Brother Herbert. 
This reckless dare-devilry was a sign of the 
times, and I merely mention it to show you 
that I could withstand temptation — small merit 
to me — and that I stand in my position to- 
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day with clean hands. Not a bad position, 
Brother Herbert. A cattle station of seventy 
thousand acres. A couple of hundred thousand 
head of sheep, twenty thousand head of oxen, 
a few thousand horses — all breeding and mul- 
tiplying while I am sleeping. How gained ? 
Thus: 

'* I spoke of a foolish outlay of thirty pounds 
in land — fifty yards of frontage, which I could 
tempt nobody to take off my hands for a five- 
pound note. The richer, I ; the poorer, those 
who threw away the opportunity. Forthere came 
to me, in the days of my despair, when I had 
not the wherewithal to pay for a meal, a schem- 
ing speculator, who commenced with, * By the 
bye, Mr. Spencer, some years ago you bought a 
bit of land.' That was enough for me. All at 
once I remembered the purchase, and that I 
had the deeds safe. Would you believe that it 
had never once occurred to me, I thought so 
little of it at the time. The speculator pumped 
me, and I pumped him. He didn't get the best 
of me. Even when I told him that I had never 
seen the land for which I had given thirty 
pounds — he knew the exact sum, the rascal ! — 
and when he offered me first a hundred pounds 
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for It, then two hundred, then three, then five, 
then a thousand — even then I didn't give way. 
I said I would consider his offer, and let him 
know. Brother Herbert, when I looked into 
that bit of parchment, and went to a lawyer with 
it, I found that the land I had bought for thirty 
pounds was worth not thirty thousand, but a 
great deal more than that. It was in the heart of 
Melbourne, and what I had looked upon as a 
hap-hazard chance turned out a richer prize than 
I should have ever dared to dream of. To cut 
a long story short, I sold the property to the 
best advantage — I am not a bad hand at driv- 
ing a hard bargain — and I opened my first bank 
account with forty-eight thousand pounds. 

** I didn't fool it away. For years it had 
been my ambition to become a squatter — to 
own land, and sheep, and cattle of all kinds — 
and here it was within my grasp. There were 
plenty of cattle stations in the market, but I 
did not decide quickly. I bided my time, and 
at length became the possessor of a station which 
I named '* Golden Bush," and there I have 
settled down. It is now worth ten times the 
money I paid for it. This will sufficiently 
explain my worldly position. 

D 2 
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*• I am married, and have three children, two 
girls and a boy. I married late in life, and my 
wife suits me exactly. I am the master, and 
she is the mistress. The girls are the youngest. 
Caroline is twelve, Margaret ten; our boy, 
Albert, is fourteen. My wife's name is Mary. 

•'There are rivers and water-courses in 
Golden Bush ; lakes and streams abounding in 
fish ; forests and bush abounding in game ; 
ranges as high as you would care to scale ; 
undulating plains and table-land which will 
delight you, if you care to come. You may 
imagine there is room enough. 

'^ So much, in this letter, of me and mine. 

" Now for yourself. You may not be aware 
that I was never demonstrative. I am not 
given to sentiment. I look at things with a 
straight eye. I shape my own course, and take 
it, and intend to take it. I have my own views, 
and I follow them. If you and I come together 
I warn you not to attempt to alter me. I am a 
practical man of the world, and I place little 
value upon many things that many people care 
for and sacrifice themselves for. If you are 
opinionated — I dare say you will understand 
what I mean by that — and given to mastery, it 
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will be best for you and me to keep apart. I am 
not at all sweet-tempered, and I am sometimes 
unreasonable — the consciousness of which does 
not render me less unreasonable. 

'' I am sorry for the troubles you have gone 
through ; I am sorry for the loss of your wife, 
of whom you write in terms which made my 
wife's eyes water ; I am sorry that you have 
not prospered, and that you are poor. I am 
not surprised. The old world is altogether 
too crowded. The country that cannot grow 
sufficient food for its people is over-populated. 
It is against the law of nature. My children 
should not, with my consent, live in such a 
land. 

'* You ask me, if I can afford it, to render you 
some assistance. I can well afford it, and I 
will render you assistance in the way I deem 
most advisable for your interests and for the 
interests of your children. I constitute myself 
judge of what is most likely to advance them in 
the future. I do not undertake to be fully 
responsible for them, but they can live on 
Golden Bush Station till they are old enough to 
work, and then I will put them in the way of 
things. There is no reason why they should 
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not be thriving and prosperous men, and as for 
your little girl — well, she will be able to make 
herself useful, too, and between us we will look 
after her. I can promise you one thing — 
opportunity, which you don't often meet with 
in the old country. On my vast cattle station, 
and in this free land, your boys will grow to be 
men; they will not be cooped up; they will 
have room to breathe. They are not to come 
out with an idea that they are going to be fine 
gentlemen ; they are to come with the view of 
doing manly work. We will soon discover what 
they are fit for, and if they have any special 
fitness for some particular calling, and are good 
lads, you will have reason to thank me in ten 
years to come, if we both live till then. You will 
look on them with pride, and will say, * Brother 
William was right.' I can find immediate 
occupation for you — fairly profitable too, though 
I don't intend to pay a fancy price for what 
you do. You have led a sedentary life, and it 
is too late to undo the work of fifty years. 
You are a rooted tree ; your children are sap- 
lings. We can strengthen and train their bone 
and muscle ; yours is of weak quality, I guess. 
You have been in merchants' offices, and are 
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accustomed to figures. Well, you can help me 
keep my books, among other odd jobs. I just 
throw out these hints for your enlightenment, 
but I bind myself to nothing, 

" I enclose a bank draft for two hundred 
pounds. Half of this will suffice for an outfit 
for you and your children, and you can bid 
good-bye to England with a little money in your 
pocket. If you decide to follow my advice, go 
to the manager of the Union Bank of Australia 
in the City, who by this mail will receive a 
letter from me upon this special affair. He 
is empowered to pay for your passages to 
Melbourne. You will come by a sailing-vessel ; 
it will be altogether better for you than a steamer ; 
it will be an initiation to the new life you are 
about to lead. The voyage itself will put new 
life into you, and will help to harden you all. 
Choose one of the best and* fastest clippers ; I 
almost envy you the trip. The bank manager 
will give you the best advice in his power. 
Take it in preference to your own, in case you 
have doubts. He will also tell you what to do 
upon your arrival in Melbourne. Write to me, 
in duplicate, by mail steamers, and make me 
acquainted with the name of the vessel you are 
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coming over in, and with all necessary par- 
ticulars. Also acquaint the bank manager. 
And delay as little as possible. 

"In the event of your deciding not to accept 
my offer, return the draft to the bank manager. 
I send it to you for your use in the manner I 
have indicated ; otherwise, the money belongs 
to me. Do not call upon the bank manager 
until you have decided whether you are coming 
to Golden Bush or not. 

** I think I have made myself understood. I 
have written plainly, in order that there may be 
no mistake. For the present, good-bye. I 
send my love to you and your children, and 
wish you well. 

'* Your affectionate brother, 

•* William Spencer.'' 




CHAPTER V. 



in which the children discuss uncle 
William's letter. 

The letter was listened to with absorbed 
attention, and when Mr. Spencer gazed upon 
his auditors he found them spell-bound. This 
did not last long, however ; their tongues were 
soon loosened, and eager voices began to ask 
questions and answer them, almost at random. 
It was evident that their young blood was 
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strangely stirred ; the prospect held out was so 
new, so novel, so full of captivating possibilities, 
that there was no doubt as to what would be 
the result of the family consultation. 

Mr. Spencer held up his hand, and called 
for silence. 

" Slap-bang," cried Harry, " till papa has 
finished what he*s got to say ! " And " slap- 
bang," " slap-bang," " slap-bang," came from 
Irving, Joe, and Eleanor. Lai was too tired 
to say it, so he thought it. 

"You see now," said Mr. Spencer, *'why 
the money Uncle Wiliam has sent is mine and 
isn't mine. It is mine if I act one way, it isn't 
mine if I act another. The proposition made 
by Uncle William is so important that I thought 
we could all assist each other to a decision 
upon it. That is why I called you together. 
It comes at a critical time. Harry, you are 
now fourteen years of age, and in our cir- 
cumstances it will be necessary, if we remain 
at home, that you should obtain a situation. I 
should counsel a trade, and you to become an 
apprentice. Now, if that had happened before 
the arrival of Uncle William's letter, you would 
have been bound to remain here a certain 
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number of years, and I think none of us would 
have cared to leave you alone in England. 
But we are all free at present. Except the 
ties of home and of a native land dear to us, 
as it is to all men, we are our own masters, to 
stay or go. If we go, we go together ; if we 
stay, we stay together. For myself, it is late 
to commence a new life, but then my pride is 
in you, my hope is in you, my future is in you 
The prospect before you, my dear ones, in our 
beloved country is not very bright, and I 
confess that I cannot see my way very clearly. 
Uncle William is quite right in a great deal 
he says. There are so many people here that 
they elbow each other roughly in their struggles 
to get along, and the number of people who 
cannot get along at all in England is terrible to 
think of. What we have to look forward to is 
the future. It isn't to-day, thank God ! that 
weighs upon us, but what may occur to-morrow. 
The situation I am in holds out no hope. So 
long as I am able to keep it we shall have 
bread and butter ; but I may lose it, I may fall 
ill, and my heart is often troubled when I con- 
template what might occur. I am just speaking 
of things that come to my mind, my dears, which 
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is in rather a rumbly-jumbly state because of 
Uncle William's letter. And now * slap bang 
can take down its shutters, and you can talk 
away." 

"Golden Bush!" said Harry, dwelling long 
upon each syllable. 

" Golden Bush !'' said Irving, his eyes glitter- 
ing. 

" Isn't it lovely ? *' asked Eleanor. " It is 
the very prettiest name that ever was known. 
And is the bush all golden, and is the wool on 
the baa-lambs' back silver or gold ? *' 

" There is the legend of the Golden Fleece," 
said Harry. 

** Australia," said Mr. Spencer, "is called the 
land of the golden fleece." 

Joe, who was quieter than the others, but not 
less excited, suddenly cried, " Hoorah ! " and 
strangely enough no one was surprised, it 
seemed such a natural thing to do. 

** There is something touching and signifi- 
cant,'' said Mr. Spencer, "in your Uncle 
William calling his cattle-station Golden Bush ; 
it shows how deep an impression is left by early 
reminiscences. There was a garden attached 
to our dear parents' house, at the back of which 
grew a patch of furze, and this we used to call 
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the Golden Bush. So, on the first opportunity, 
Uncle William, having a homestead of his own, 
sweetened it with a happy remembrance of his 
childhood's days." 

" And so will I/' said Irving. ** I am sure I 
shall never forget our dear old apple-tree." He 
said this with a saucy look at Harry. 

** Apple-Tree/* said Harry, " wouldn't be a 
very attractive name." 

'* ' Apple-Tree Lodge ' would be a famous 
name,*' retorted Irving, and added merrily, '^ or 
I might call it ' My Pippin.' " 

** Or • Crabs,' " said Harry, making a sour face. 

So that in this little passage at arms the 
contest was pretty equal. 

" I say/* said Joe, *' wasn't that a wonderful 
thing about the Nelson and the hundred 
thousand ounces of gold ? What a pity it was 
that Uncle William didn't get to know all about 
it beforehand, so that he could have caught them 
single-handed ! " 

"He would have stood a poor chance, I am 
afraid,'* said Mr. Spencer, smiling, *' against a 
number of such desperate ruffians." 

" Why, papa," exclaimed Irving, glowing with 
fervour, *'do you forget what Uncle William 
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says of himself? His flesh is as firm as a 
stone ; his muscles are like steel ; and he could 
knock down a bullock with his bare fist ! " 

** I see him/' said Uncle David, who had 
been busy making a drawing on a sheet of 
paper, *' going out to the Nelson before their 
boat is under weigh. He climbs the side of the 
ship. ' Who goes there ? ' Calls the watch. 
* It is I," answers Uncle William, ' I am come 
to save you. Take the crew below, and leave 
all to me.' The crew all go below, and Uncle 
William fastens the hatches upon them. He 
stands alone on the deck, and makes nooses of 
some rope that is lying about. He has brought 
gags with him. He stands and watches. 
What is that putting off from shore ? A boat, 
and the robbers are in it. Slowly it comes — not 
a splash, not a ripple. It has reached the ship. 
The first robber climbs the rope ladder. Uncle 
William is ready for him. He shoves a gag 
into his mouth, he throws a noose round him, 
and pushes him down on the deck, where he 
lies as helpless as a log. * All right,' whispers 
Uncle William, over the side of the ship. The 
robbers in the boat below think it is their com- 
rade's voice. The second man climbs the rope 
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ladder. Uncle William serves him the same, 
and whispers again, * All right.' The third 
robber shares the fate of the other two ; the 
fourth, the fifth, the sixth, the same. There are 
no more, and Uncle William remains the victor. 
Then he unfastens the hatches, and while the 
crew come on deck he blows an ivory horn 
rimmed with gold. The sound floats over the 
bay to the shore, and the people put off 
in boats, and when they learn what Uncle 
William has done they make him king of 
Australia." 

"There are no kings in Australia,'* said 
Irving. 

" Yes, there are," said Harry. " Cattle 
kings." 

** That's what Uncle William is," said 
Eleanor, " and Uncle David is right." 

" Then there's Golden Bush," said Uncle 
David, sailing on the wings of fancy. 
" There we were, three in our party looking for 
gold. We came upon a bush of yellow flowers 
— I forget the exact name of them, but that 
matters little. What we wanted was gold, and 
when we saw the colours of the setting sun 
playing about the Golden Bush we said, * This 
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IS the place/ and began to dig. We dug down 
into the roots, and found lumps of gold 
entangled in them. Then we knew why the 
flowers were yellow. We found so much gold 
that we could hardly carry it, but we managed 
to get to Melbourne, and took ship for home. 
And one of us went to Warwickshire, and built 
a palace, and lived in it, and all his children had 
golden hair." 

'* That's the palace, I suppose," said Irving, 
pointing to the drawing Uncle David had made. 

" Yes, this is the palace. One of these fine 
days we'll go to Warwickshire and hunt it 
up." 

" We shall hardly have time if we are going 
to Australia," said Mr. Spencer. 

" Nevermind," said Uncle David, ''the palace 
won't fly away. We shall always be welcome." 

*' In the idea I had," said Mr. Spencer, '* of 
holding this little family consultation it was not 
an expectation that we should finally make up 
our minds to-night. Before we act there is 
much to think of, and I propose that we shall 
say nothing more about it till to-morrow night." 

** Yes, papa," said Irving, " we'll adjourn 
the meeting — isn't that the way it goes } " 
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" Yes, Irving, that is the way it goes." 

•' With a vote of thanks to the chairman," 
said Harry. And there was a great deal of 
bustle and laughter when the vote of thanks 
was carried by all the children kissing papa. 
They insisted that it was the only proper way 
of carrying such a vote, and although it was 
against all precedent it cannot be denied that 
papa submitted with a good grace. 

He was busy all the night writing in a corner, 
behind a screen, while Uncle David and the 
children, with the exception of Lai, who had 
been put to bed by Eleanor, sat close together, 
talking of the wonderful news, speaking very 
low, so as not to disturb papa. Uncle David 
was the oracle, and, drawing sometimes on 
fact and sometimes on fancy, he managed to 
satisfy their curiosity. Their young memories 
were so retentive that they remembered nearly 
every word of Uncle William's letter. 

** Rivers and water-courses in Golden Bush," 
said Irving, '* and lakes and streams abounding 
in fish. It will be ever so much better than 
fishing for sticklebacks with a crooked pin." 

'* Forests and bush abounding in game," said 
Harry, thoughtfully. 
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** What is game ? " asked Eleanor. " Kites 
and skipping-ropes ? " 

*' No," said Irving, " It must be something 
quite different. Papa says he doesn't know 
whether they play with dolls over there. 
Perhaps everything is new." 

*' How jolly!" said Joe. 

*' I am not sure," said Uncle David, rubbing 
his forehead, '' whether papa is quite right 
about the dolls. When I was in the bush I 
came across a colony of them. To be sure, 
they were Done-away-with Dolls that had been 
thrown aside, which so discontented them that 
they chartered a ship and went over. They had 
a dreadful passage, but they got there. That 
was the main thing, wasn't it ? They were 
quite a respectable colony, and had their police 
courts and their parliament. They talked 
very well, too — as well as they do in most 
parliaments. They gave a ball, and I went 
to it, and although some of them were very 
much over-dressed, and some of them very 
much under-dressed, I enjoyed myself very 
much." 

'^ What part of Australia was that in. Uncle 
David ?" asked Irving. 
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" I think, Irving," replied Uncle David, 
rubbing his head again, " it was in a part of 
Australia that has yet to be discovered." 

'* Then we'll discover it," said Eleanor, with 
an emphatic nod. 

^* I shall save up thirty pounds," said Joe, 
" and buy some land. But, Uncle David," he 
cried suddenly, " how shout you f** 

** That is what is puzzling me a little/' he 
said, looking round with a certain pathetic 
helplessness. " Uncle William is not acquainted 
with me. He doesn't mention my name." 

Eleanor pulled his head down to her face, 
and whispered, — 

*' But you must come with us, Uncle David. 
I won*t let you stop behind." 

"Thank you, Nelly, thank you," said Uncle 
David, brightening up. '* Come with you, 
indeed ! I should think I would ! Why, what 
should I do all alone here by myself, with no 
one to sew on my buttons ? " 

"Of course Uncle David will come,'* said 
Harry, in a very decided voice. " We could 
never get along without him." 

" Thank you, Harry," said the old man, 
"thank you, my boy. O, I shall manage to 

£ 2 
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come ! Perhaps they wouldn't mind hiring me 
to steer the ship. I could show them what 
would surprise them. O, I could make myself 
very useful on board/* 

But he spoke with an effort, and had the 
children been old people they would have seen 
that he was troubled in his mind. Before he 
wished them good-night he promised to come 
on the following day, early, when papa was at 
his office, and tell them all about Australia, 
with which he was so familiar. He looked at 
Mr. Spencer wistfully when he shook hands 
with him. Mr. Spencer understood the mean- 
ing of the look, and that it would well-nigh 
break Uncle David's heart to part wnth his 
pets. He was smitten with self-reproach that 
when he wrote to his brother William he had 
not mentioned Uncle David's name. 




CHAPTER VI. 



POOR UNCLE DAVID. 



Uncle David walked home that night in a 
very despondent frame of mind. He knew 
that the decision as to whether he should be 
allowed to go to Australia with the only friends 
he had in the world rested, not with the children, 
who would have given him an unanimous vote, 
but with Mr. Spencer himself; and, dreamer as 
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he was, he recognized that there were difificulties 
in the way. The head and front of these 
difficulties — indeed, not only the head and front, 
but the body and the tail as well — could be 
summed up in one ominous word — money. For, 
he argued with himself as he walked slowly home 
through the dark streets, if Mr. Spencer was 
really averse to his accompanying them, because 
of Uncle William being such a terribly deter- 
mined and unreasonable character, there was 
nothing to prevent him from finding out the 
name of the ship they were going out in, and 
taking his passage therein at the last moment 
— always supposing that he had money enough 
to pay for it. But he had not sufficient money 
— indeed he had not twenty shillings that he 
could really call his own ; and the passage, he 
calculated, even if he went in the steerage, 
could not cost less than twenty or twenty-five 
pounds, and perhaps a great deal more. As 
for going in the steerage, he did not mind the 
idea of that ; he would have gone in the coal- 
bunk cheerfully, rather than be parted from 
the young people, who could not have been 
dearer to him if they had been really the 
children of his blood. 
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Twenty-five pounds! Twenty-five pounds ! 
He had by this time settled that it was the 
exact amount he required. Where could he 
get twenty-five pounds from ? Suppose he 
walked into the wider thoroughfares, where he 
would be sure to meet any number of rich men, 
to whom the sum of twenty-five pounds was of 
the very smallest consequence, and selecting 
the one with the most benevolent face, go up to 
him and say, *' Sir, I am very much in want of 
twenty-five pounds. It is really almost a matter 
of life and death to me. Be kind enough to 
give or lend it to me ; and if you will favour me 
with your address, I will send it to you as soon 
as I possibly can after I arrive in Australia — 
which, you know, sir, is the Land of Gold/' 
Uncle David really did walk into the wider 
thoroughfares, and studied the faces of the best 
dressed men he saw, but he either could not screw 
up his courage to the sticking-point or did not 
see a man who would be likely to siiy, " Uncle 
David, I am delighted at the opportunity of 
doing you this good turn. Here is the money^ 
and God bless you!'^ To which he, Uncle 
David, would respond, ''And God bless you, sir ! 
You have given me the greatest happiness that 
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it IS possible one man could ever give to another. 
Depend upon it the debt shall be paid. And 
if there is anything you would like me to send 
you from Australia — say a few kangaroos, or a 
couple of dozen emus' eggs, or anything else 
you can think of — you have only to mention it.'* 

This was all very well, but although Uncle 
David was the most unpractical man on the 
face of the earth, he was compelled to admit 
that this was but a flight of fancy, and that 
there was not the least likelihood of its ever 
coming to pass. 

He had read and heard of people picking up 
purses of money in the streets, but although he 
looked about the pavement very industriously 
as he walked along, he arrived home not a 
penny the richer. 

He lived very high up in the world — in fact 
in a garret, for which he paid three shillings a 
week. What with his dreams, and his fancies, 
and Eleanor, and Harry, and Irving, and Joe, 
and Lai, he had been until this night perfectly 
happy. It is not always those who live in great 
houses who enjoy life the most. 

He climbed the stairs slowly, unlocked the 
door of his garret, and lit a candle. There were 
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In the room a truckle bed, two chairs, a table, 
a washstand, and a few oddments in the shape 
of crockery and cooking utensils. These were 
the personal property of Uncle David, and he 
began to reckon up what he could sell them 
for — fifty shillings perhaps, certainly not more 
than three pounds. This was very little 
towards the twenty-five he was in want of. On 
the mantelshelf were a few photograph like- 
nesses — of his dead sister, Mrs. Spencer, of 
Harry, Irving, Joe, and Eleanor, the last of 
which occupied the place of honour. He gazed 
sadly at them, and then took out a little box. 
He shook it, and the rattle of coins within pro- 
claimed that it contained money. 

At the commencement of this chapter a 
remark is made that Uncle David had not 
twenty shillings that he could call his own. But 
when he opened this money-box and emptied 
its contents on the table, there was displayed 
something more than twenty shillings. A piece 
of gold, a good many pieces of silver, a good 
many more pieces of copper. He counted the 
coins carefully, putting the piece of gold by 
Itself, the silver in a small heap a little apart, 
the copper also by itself, arranged in shilling 
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piles. In all, there was exactly one pound 
eighteen shillings and fourpence halfpenny. 
This was the whole of the money he had been 
able to save, and it was intended for Eleanor s 
dowry. He could scarcely repress a sob as he 
contemplated it— it was such a very little 
towards a marriage portion ! But even if he 
appropriated this towards his steerage passage, 
it would not make the whole of his worldly 
wealth reach a five-pound note. He was in 
despair. 

Then he thought of something else. 

Uncle David had his secrets. For instance, 
when he was a very young man he had been in 
love ; but it had come to nothing ; the young 
lady he worshipped married Another, just as 
Uncle William's young lady had done. A secret 
almost as important was, that at the time he had 
been in love he had taken a part in an amateur 
performance. The character he played was a 
sailor, and he had the dress by him now. 

He pulled out a trunk from under his truckle 
bed, opened it, and took therefrom the sailor's 
dress in which he had acted. He divested 
himself of the clothes he had on, and arrayed 
himself as a sailor. He examined the effect in 
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a broken piece of looking-glass. The trousers 
were too short, as also were the sleeves of the 
jacket, but that mattered little. Being garbed 
like a sailor it seemed that he was much nearer 
Australia than he was in his ordinary clothes. 
In the part he had played in the amateur per- 
formance it had fallen to his lot to dance a 
hornpipe. Very gravely now, and as though 
the dance would be in some way a material help 
towards twenty-five pounds, he went through the 
performance, recalling all the varieties of steps he 
had taken such immense pains to learn, now 
folding his arms akimbo, now with his left hand 
at his side and his right elevated in the air, now 
clearing his mouth of an imaginary quid, and 
wagging his head, and shaking his legs, and 
hitching up his trousers, as is the fashion of 
sailors in the nautical drama. He went through 
these antics with extraordinary gravity and 
enthusiasm, and having comforted himself by 
this performance — which really inspired him 
with hope — he retired to bed, and dreamt that 
he was dancing a hornpipe on the stage, and 
that an admiring and rapturous audience were 
showering gold and silver upon him. Much 
more than twenty-five pounds, very much 
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more ; and before he woke, he and all the 
Spencers were on a fast and famous clipper 
ship, sailing away to the land of the Golden 
Fleece at the rate of twenty knots an hour. 
There, in the distance, was Golden Bush, and 
there, on the shore, was Uncle William, waving 
his hand in welcome, and crying, ** I am very 
glad to see you, Uncle David, very glad 
indeed!" 







CHAPTER VIL 

THE SPENCER FAMILY HOLD A MEETING, AND 
TASS AN UNANIMOUS VOTE. 

The dreams of the children on that night were 
not less vivid, and when they woke in the 
morning they related to each other the most 
wonderful adventures and experiences. 

** I dreamt/' said Irving, '' that I had four 
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white horses, and was riding on tbem through 
the bush, galloping away like the wind.'' 

'' As they do in a circus/' said Harry dryly. 
** You must have a nice idea of Australia." 

'* I suppose," retorted Irving, " that there are 
no white horses in Australia. They are all red, 
of course." 

** Or green," said Joe, laughing. 

" Why not ? " asked Harry, joining in the 
laugh. " Everything is the other way there, 
and topsy-turvy. The stones grow outside the 
cherries." 

" O, Harry ! " called out Eleanor from her 
own little room. 

** Upon my word it's true," said Harry. 
** You ask Uncle David when becomes. What 
did you dream, Nellie "i " 

'* Of gold and silver sheep," she answered, 
*' and I was a shepherdess in a frock of silver 
lace." 

*' I dreamt," said Lai, *' that I was pulling 
a great big fish out of one of Uncle William's 
lakes. And it dragged me in, it was so 
strong. And I got on his back and had a jolly 
ride." 

'* I caught an eagle," said Joe. 
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" Are there any eagles there, Harry ? '* asked 
Irving. 

" I don't know, but there are parrots, and 
cockatoos, of the loveliest colours that ever 
were seen, and laughing jackasses — " 

** 0,0,0! " they all screamed. ** Laughing 
jackasses ! " 

*^ Yes," said Harry, ''we shall catch them 
when we get there. Why, don't you remember 
reading of them ?'' 

*' I thought it was a joke," said Irving. 

*^ No, they are real. You'll see J' 

Mr. Spencer heard all this talk, and it 
gladdened him* These young hearts were 
aglow with the promise of adventure which 
Uncle William's letter held out. It was clear 
which way the vote would be given in the 
evening of this day — for Mr, Spencer had 
settled it with himself that when he returned 
home from the office the matter should be 
decided. Yes, the prospect filled him with joy. 
There on the other side of the world lay tlie 
land flowing with milk and honey, and teeming 
with mysterious delights- They had no deep 
regrets to sadden them — a tender memory, yes, 
of the dear mother whom death bad snatched 
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from them, but that was all, and even that in 
their future lives would recede into the lightest 
of shadows. 

" It is better so," thought Mr. Spencer. 
** Nature is merciful to the young. Sorrow 
filters through them ; they shake it off easily. It 
is wise and good, otherwise^ when fresh strong 
manhood is theirs to enjoy, their pack would be 
so full that it would crush them to the earth." 

He, with a father's insight, saw their young 
imaginings. Great forests were beckoning 
to them, and shining down upon the silver 
gum-trees were flaming sun and moon, 
and all the firmament of heaven ablaze with 
glittering stars. Strange animals were there 
waiting for them, to pet, to hunt, to capture. 
Horses to ride, kangaroos to follow, gold to 
dig for. Hark ! Harry was telling them of a 
wonderful bird he called the bell-bird, which 
perched upon the trees in, a circle when the day 
was drawing to an end, and called to each other 
with clear notes like the ringing of bells. 
Where had that lad picked up all he knew } 
Why, he could tell his father things of which he 
had never heard. The children were imitating 
the bell-bird now. Ding, ding, ding-dong, 
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ding ; ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong ! What 
a sweet voice Eleanor had ! It was like a rivulet 
of clear water dancing down a mountain-side. 
" And then on Sunday," cries Irving, " the 
bell-birds will ring us to church." When they 
made their appearance at the breakfast-table 
they were all aglow. Restless hands, restless 
eyes, restless bodies. It was as though quick- 
silver were running through their veins. And 
Mr. Spencer observed something which was a 
great joy to him. It is a fact, as has been 
previously related in these pages, that since 
the death of their mother Harry and Eleanor 
had grown graver than was natural in children 
so young. But now their faces were sunny ; a 
weight seemed to be lifted from them. 

"Papa," said Joe, *'read Uncle William's 
letter all over again." 

*' I haven't time, my boy," said Mr. Spencer. 
'* I must not be late at the office." 

" But you will leave it with us, papa," said 
Harry. " We want to discuss it." 

" Yes," said Irving, ''there is so much for us 
to do." 

Irving spoke as if the responsibility of every- 
thing r^vSted upon them. 

F 
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" You must take great care of it," said Mr. 
Spencer. " I will place it in your charge, 
Harry." 

The children rubbed their hands, and looked 
joyously at each other. What a day they were 
going to have ! J ust to think ! Uncle Wil- 
liam's letter all to themselves! And then, 
Uncle David was coming early. That in itself 
was enough to fill the day with delight. 

•^ Are we to have another family council to- 
night ? '' asked Irving. 

" Yes, Irving," replied Mr. Spencer. " We 
have not yet decided whether the money is 
mine or not, and whether we shall go to Golden 
Bush or remain at home." 

" Why, papa," said Harry, " wherever we 
are will be Home if we are all together, so it 
will be the same in Golden Bush as it is 
here." 

''Well said, Harry," said Mr. Spencer. '* I 
should have said, or remain in England." 

But the children, who had come to a secret 
understanding that they were to wait for papa's 
opinion and advice before they gave expression 
to their own views on the subject, thought it a 
good joke that he should say they had not yet 
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decided. Their secret understanding, being a 
siap-bang one, was of course not on any account 
to be violated. 

" Then we shall have a meeting when you 
come home, papa/' said Harry. 

" Yes, Harry, and each shall give his vote 
on the subject." 

"Splendid!" cried Irving. "Girls don't 
vote — mind that, Eleanor." 

" They do, they do ! " exclaimed the 
damsel, standing up in defence of woman's 
rights. 

" They don't, they don't," said Irving, in- 
clined to teaze, " Didn't you hear papa say 
that * each shall give his vote on the subject ? ' 
Now, as you are a her, where do you come in, 
I should like to know ? " 

" Papa," said Eleanor, earnestly, " am I not 
to have a vote ? " 

" Yes, my dear," said Mr. Spencer, smooth- 
ing her hair, '*you must have a vote. Irving is 
only teazing you." 

*' I dare say," remarked Harry, " when you 
are a big woman you will be able to go into 
parliament if you care to." 

" My ! " exclaimed Eleanor, her eyes growing 
F 2 
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very large. " I wonder where is parliament, 
and what I should do if I got there ? ' 

" Upset everything/' said Irving. 

*' I wouldn't, Irving,'* said Eleanor, *' and I 
don't want to go. But, papa, there is some- 
thing else." 

'' What is it, my dear ? " 

*' It isn't a 'what,' "said Irving, **it'sa 'who/ 
I know what Nellie is going to say." 

'*Well," observed Harry, '* let her say it. 
Go on, Nellie." 

" It's about Uncle David, papa," said 
Eleanor. 

Mr. Spencer rose hastily. He did not wish 
to discuss the point at present, and it was really 
time for him to go. 

*' There are all sorts of things to talk about, 
Nellie," he said, " and I haven't a moment to 
spare. Good-bye, children. Here is Uncle 
William's letter, Harry. Don't crumple 
it." 

He gave them all a parting kiss, and 
bounded down stairs. " Why," thought he, as 
he walked to his office, *' has Uncle William's 
letter put quicksilver into my veins, too ?" It 
seemed very much like it, his steps were so 
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buoyant. No wonder ! There was a future 
before his children now ; they would not live 
to be mere drones. He took particular notice 
of the pale faces that passed him as he strode 
along, the pale faces, the shabby clothes, the 
anxious looks. There were three little children 
in front of him, two boys and a girl. The girl- 
child could not have been more than five years 
of age, and yet she was carrying in her arms a 
big-boned younger brother, her tiny form 
staggering beneath the unfair weight. They 
were in rags, and looked very hungry. " What 
future is there before these wretched little 
ones.^" thought Mr. Spencer, and he went 
hastily into a baker's shop and bought a packet 
of large plain buns, which he gave to the j 

children. He left them devouring the buns ; 

eagerly. " Brother William is right," he said j 

to himself, " quite right. The country is very 
much over-populated. Every man that goes ; 

away does good by making a little more room j 

for those who are left behind." | 

Before the day was out something else 
occurred which kept his thoughts from wandering 
from the great subject. 

One of the clerks in the office received notice 
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of dismissal. He was nearly as old as Mr. 
Spencer, and he had a large family to support, 
but one of the masters had told him that times 
were so bad that they were compelled to reduce 
their staff. " I am sure I don't know what to 
do," he said to Mr. Spencer. " Here shall I be 
thrown out of employment, and I haven't a 
penny in the world. My wife is an invalid, 
and there is nothing but the workhouse before 
us." " You will get another situation/' said 
Mr. Spencer, attempting to console him. 
" There is very little hope of that," sighed the 
poor fellow. " I am too old. Employers want 
young blood nowadays. A lot of us ought to 
be drowned off; that is all we are good for. 
When I first married, before we had any 
children, I had the opportunity of emigrating, 
and, like a fool, I let it slip. I did not give 
sufficient thought to the future. I might have 
been a thriving man by this time, and my family 
wouldn't stand the chance of wanting food. It 
is terrible, terrible ! " Circumstances such as 
this were not uncommon in Mr. Spencer's 
experiences, but they came to him now charged 
with a new and significant meaning. " The 
chance Brother William offers me must not be 
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thrown away," he thought. " I shall never 
have such another." 

Meanwhile, his children at home were very 
busy. Uncle William's letter was read and read 
again, and eagerly referred to and discussed. 
Uncle David of course was with them ; he had 
brought his sailor's suit of clothes with him, and 
he danced his hornpipe, and drew upon his ima- 
gination for wonderful stories. Once during the 
day, after a little whispering among the children, 
he was asked to go away and come back in half 
an hour. He did so, and upon his return found 
the children very mysterious and important. 
'* We are not going to tell you anything, Uncle 
David," said Harry, '* but it is all about you." 
With which the old man was forced to be 
satisfied. 

When Mr. Spencer came home he saw that 
great preparations had been made for the meet- 
ing. The large table was cleared, and he had 
his tea upon a smaller table in a corner of the 
room. The chairs had been placed round the 
large table, upon which were pencils and sheets 
of writing paper, one for each of the children, 
one for Uncle David, and one for papa. Harry 
was responsible for this arrangement. The 
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meeting was to be a " regular " one, and every- 
thing was to be done in proper order. 

'* Now, papa, are you ready ?" asked Harry. 

'' Yes, Harry." 

*' Take your seat, please," said the lad, and 
Mr. Spencer smilingly took the chair at the 
head of the table. Then Harry rose and said, 
" Lady and gentlemen, I propose that papa 
take the chair. Carried unanimously." 

Upon which there was a great clapping of 
hands and an irregular volley of cheers, in the 
midst of which Eleanor, to put the seal on it, 
went to Mr. Spencer, and kissed him. 

** Bravo, Harry," said Irving, " you know 
how to carry a thing. But Eleanor, it is not 
right to kiss papa at the beginning of the 
meeting. You must wait till the end." 

" I shall kiss the chairman," said Eleanor, 
in a very positive tone, " every time a thing is 
carried, and I shall do so all my life whenever 
I attend a meeting. Papa says I am to have 
a vote, and I shall make it a kissing vote. It 
will be all the nicer." 

"Is that regular, Harry?" asked Irving. 
** We must do things regular, or it will be no 
good.^' 
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Harry looked puzzled, because he did not 
want to declare against Eleanor, but Eleanor 
settled it by asserting that it was perfectly 
regular, and that gentlemen at all meetings 
gave way to ladies. This did not satisfy 
Irving, however, who said, " We must look it 
up," and took a note of the circumstance on 
his sheet of paper. 

Then Mr. Spencer made a little speech, 
which he intended to be in a light vein, but 
which grew serious before he reached the end 
of it. Of course it was on the subject of Uncle 
William's letter and their going out to 
Australia or remaining at home. He was 
rather distracted by the continual '* hear, hears " 
with which he was greeted in all sorts of 
appropriate and inappropriate places, his chil- 
dren — who had been taking lessons from Uncle 
David — being determined to support the 
chairman to the best of their ability. When 
they did not " hear, hear," they cheered, and 
when they did not cheer they called out 
" bravo ! " and when they did not call out 
" bravo " they clapped their hands and stamped 
their feet. Thus the meeting opened very 
enthusiastically. 
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"Now I propose/' said Mr. Spencer, ** that 
a ballot be taken." 

"Certainly," said Irving, "we will take a 
ballot. What is a ballot?'' 

" Each of us," said Mr. Spencer, " shall 
write upon a piece of paper one of two words, 
Golden Bush or England. That is the way 
the votes will be given whether we shall 
emigrate or not. No one must know what the 
others have written, and the pieces of paper are 
to be carefully folded up, and put into the 
ballot-box. Then, when we have all voted I 
will take out the pieces of paper and count the 
votes. If there are more Golden Bushes than 
Englands, we will go out to Uncle William ; if 
there are more Englands than Golden Bushes 
we will remain in England." 

" I say," said Irving to Harry, as he began 
to cut up pieces of paper, " isn't this prime ^ 
We will have meetings every day." 

Mr. Spencer knew very well what he was 
about ; he knew that Golden Bush would carry 
the day, or he would not have risked it. 

Then commenced the voting. The children 
went into corners, and put their votes on pieces 
of paper supplied by Irving, and folded them 
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up carefully. Uncle David was supplied with 
paper, and he voted as well as the children. It 
took a long time, and the greatest mystery was 
observed by one and all. When they re- 
turned to their seats they asked for the ballot- 
box. 

" Eleanor," said Mr. Spencer, " is the teapot 
dry.?" 

" No, papa/' said Eleanor, '' it's got the tea- 
leaves in. Will the pipkin do ? " 

''Under the circumstances," said Mr. 
Spencer, gravely, ** I think the pipkin will do." 

*' Are you sure, papa 'i " asked Irving. 
" Our votes mustn't be upset, you know, because 
of the pipkin. What we have voted for must 
be carried." 

" The pipkin," said Mr. Spencer, with diffi- 
culty keeping his countenance, '* is quite regular. 
What you all vote for shall be carried." 

Now, strangely enough, this caused a great 
sensation among the children. They flushed 
up with delight, and whispered to each other, 
" It's all right. Papa says it is carried, and he 
never goes from his word." The remark 
reached Mr. Spencer's ears, but he did not 
understand it. 
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By this time Eleanor had brought the pipkin, 
into which the children, one by one, solemnly 
dropped their votes. It must be mentioned that 
Lai had been taken into a corner, and his 
fingers, with a pencil in it, guided over his piece 
of paper by Eleanor. So that she should not 
see how he voted she kept her eyes shut while 
she guided his fingers. 

Then the pipkin was handed to papa, who 
took out the votes, one at a time, and wrote 
down the result. He knew the writing of all 
his children, and the question was thus decided : 

His vote was for '* Golden Bush." 

Uncle David's was for '* Golden Bush." 

Harry's was for ** Golden Bush and Uncle 
David.'* 

Irving's was for '* Golden Bush and Uncle 
David." 

Joe's was for "Golden Bush and Uncle 
David." 

Eleanor's was for '* Golden Bush and Uncle 
David." 

Lai's was for '* Golden Bush and Uncle 
David." 

Now, Mr. Spencer read these votes aloud as 
he took them out of the pipkin, and although 
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he was perplexed, he was secretly rejoiced at 
these marks of faithfulness to one so dear to 
them. 

Uncle David looked pleadingly at Mr. 
Spencer. Mr. Spencer bent down his head in 
thought. The question that troubled him was, 
would his brother William be angry at his 
bringing out Uncle David, who really, for all 
the practical purposes of life, would most likely 
be an incumbrance on Golden Bush Station. 
Mr. Spencer gathered from his brother's letter 
that he was a stern, strong-willed man whom it 
would be dangerous to offend. Would Uncle 
David's presence be a bar to the prosperous 
future of his children, which really seemed to 
him to lie in his brother William's hands 1 But 
Mr. Spencer was a man strong in duty as in 
affection, and he felt that Uncle David had a 
powerful claim upon him, that he was, indeed, 
one of the family. It would be cruel to leave 
him behind, cruel to the old man, cruel to the 
children. There was a dead silence in the room 
while he considered the question. They all 
knew what he was thinking of, and they were 
waiting in a state of painful, eager suspense for 
his decision. 
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He decided. He raised his head. 

*' Uncle David," he said, ** will you come with 
us?" 

Which was really a very pretty way of putting 
it. 

It would have done any man's heart good to 
hear the ringing cheer the children gave. It 
would have done any man's heart good to see 
them cluster round Uncle David, embracing, 
kissing, and violently shaking hands with him. 

*' William," said Uncle David, the tears 
running down his face, " there is not to-night 
in all England and Australia a happier man 
than I. God bless you, my dear brother 1 " 




CHAPTER VIII. 

CHATS ABOUT TOYS AND THINGS. 

*' You can't search Australia to-night, Uncle 
David/' said Harry, '* because to-night here is 
to-day there." 

'* True, Harry, true, my boy," said the happy 
old man, '' but you know what I mean." 
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Here a diversion occurred. Lai burst out 
blubbering, and said he wouldn't walk upon his 
head, and upon being questioned it was elicited 
that, as everything was the other way in 
Australia, he was distressed at the idea that 
when they got there they would all have to walk 
on their heads instead of their feet. He was 
soothed and comforted, and put to bed by 
Eleanor, who, upon her return to the room, 
found them all engaged in brisk conversation. 
Stories were being told, speculations indulged 
in, and all sorts of subjects started at once. 
Mr. Spencer ransacked his memory, Uncle 
David drew on that unlimited bank, his imagi- 
nation, and Joe was wild with the fine things he 
was going to do. 

*' When shall we go, papa ?" asked Harry. 

" I shall have to give notice at the office," 
said Mr. Spencer. " Perhaps when they hear 
I am going to leave, they will keep on a very 
worthy man who has been with them a great 
many years, and who, because business is not 
so good as it was, has received notice of 
dismissal.'' 

'* Is he poor, papa ? " asked Eleanor. 

" Very poor, my dear, and he has a large 
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family. He is in great distress of mind at the 
idea of being thrown out of employment." 

'' Poor fellow ! " said Uncle David. '' In the 
midst of our own happiness we must not forget 
the unfortunate ones. William, as it is settled 
I am to go with you, I should like to spare him 
two or three shillings. I am afraid that is the 
extent of what I dare do.'* 

The children, who each had a money-box 
with a few shillings in it, all said that they could 
spare something, too. 

'* There will be no need for it, my dears," 
said Mr. Spencer, " if by my retiring from the 
office he will be enabled to keep his desk. And 
I think he will." 

*' Then he will have reason to be thankful to 
Uncle William," said Harry, "as well as us. 
Isn't it wonderful, papa, what good can be done 
without our knowing it ? " 

'* The first duty we should set before us," 
said Mr. Spencer, " is to do always what is 
right. Good is sure to follow." 

'* What notice will you have to give at the 
office, papa .'^ " asked Harry. ** How long, I 
mean 1 " 

** I am engaged by the month, and therefore 

G 
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I should properly give a month's notice, but if 
they will let me go at the end of the week — 
which they can do very well by keeping the 
other man on, I shall be glad to go. The 
sooner we start the better pleased Uncle William 
will be. It will be a proof of decision, which 
will give him a favourable opinion of us, and 
that will be a point gained." 

** Then we could start next week, papa,'* said 
Irving. 

'* What a hurry you are in, Irving ! No, we 
shall not be able to start, I expect, earlier than 
four or five weeks from now. There will be a 
great deal to do. We have to get a ship, and 
to be careful that we have nice berths. Ships 
don't start every day for Melbourne, and nice 
berths will require looking after. The best are 
snapped up first, and if we were to go out in 
a vessel that is already nearly filled up we 
should find ourselves very uncomfortable. You 
must bear in mind that the voyage in a sailing- 
vessel may be a long one, not less than seventy 
days I should say, and perhaps eighty or 
ninety. I can't speak with certainty about this ; 
I am only recalling what I have read at odd 
times. Then we have to get our outfit." 
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•* Do you mean clothes and things ? " asked 
Irving. 

" Yes, clothes and things." 

'* Uncle David has his," said Joe. ** Papa, 
have you ever seen Uncle David dance a horn- 
pipe ? He does it beautifully. Like this." 

And Joe jumped up, and gave a laughable 
imitation of Uncle David, until, crossing his 
feet, he came to grief by tumbling on his nose. 
Uncle David blushed, and looked timorously 
at Mr. Spencer, fearful lest his chances might 
be jeopardized by the exhibition. Mr. Spencer 
only laughed, however, and said that he 
expected they would not have many oppor- 
tunities of dancing hornpipes on board, an 
opinion which was stoutly contested by Joe, 
who had an idea that that was the way in which 
sailors passed most of their time. 

'* Let papa go on," said Harry, " he has got 
a lot to tell us." 

" There is our outfit to get," continued Mr. 
Spencer, ** clothes of all descriptions, for hot 
weather and cold weather, and such a number 
of things as you've never dreamed of." 

" Your doll must have an outfit, Nellie," said 
Irving. 

G 2 
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" Will papa have money enough ? '' asked 
Eleanor. *' Will you, papa ? '' 

"O, we shall be able to manage everything 
famously/' said Mr. Spencer. '* DoUie shall 
have a rig-out, Nellie.'' 

**A rig-out!" exclaimed Joe. "Isn't it 
splendid 'i Papa talks like a sailor already. 
But I don't think I shall like to chew tobacco." 

" You will not have to do that," said Mr. 
Spencer, ''and I hope will never learn. It is 
a very bad habit. But to get on. Then I 
must look over all the things that belong to us, 
and decide what we can take with us, and what 
will have to be sold." 

"We must take all our books, papa," said 
Harry. " There will be room for them in the 
ship, won't there ? " 

" Yes, I think we can manage the books." 

" And our toys," said Joe. 

" I am afraid we shall have to leave most of 
those behind, Joe. We must adapt ourselves to 
circumstances, you know." 

*' Yes, papa, I know ; but if Nellie takes her 
doll, I don't see why I can't take my rocking- 
horse. I am sure he will adapt himself to 
circumstances. I will answer for him, papa." 
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" Because he can't answer for himself," said 
Mr. Spencer, with a smile. " No, Joe, the 
rocking-horse can't go with us. You must be 
guided by me, my boy." 

*' Yes, papa, I will, but I shall feel bad when 
I say good-bye to him/' 

" Life is made up of meetings and partings," 
observed Mr, Spencer, " and some of the latter 
you will find very sad. We must take things 
as they come, and we can contribute to our 
happiness by making the best of them." 

" Don't fret, Joe," said Harry. *' We can't 
always have cream in our tea." 

'* That is not at all clever," remarked Irving. 
'* What has cream to do with Joe's rocking- 
horse.?" 

" \\,is clever," said Eleanor, *' though I don't 
understand it a bit." 

'* Which makes it all the cleverer, I suppose," 
said Irving, with a fine touch of sarcasm. 

" Of course it does," said Eleanor, nodding 
her head with an air of profound wisdom. 

" And now, children," said Mr. Spencer, " I 
must go to my writing. There is so much for 
me to do before we leave old England that 
I shall have very little time to spare. Talk 
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among yourselves, but be as quiet as you can. 
By-the-bye, there are a few words in Uncle 
William's letter which will furnish you with 
a good theme. Let me see/' and Mr. Spencer 
ran his eye over the letter, which Harry had 
returned to him. ** Ah, here they are. Uncle 
William is speaking of you, and he says, ' They 
are not to come out with an idea that they are 
going to be fine gentlemen ; they are to come 
with the view of doing manly work. We will 
soon discover what they are fit for, and if they 
have any special fitness for some particular 
calling.* You had better think this well over.'* 
So saying, Mr. Spencer retired to his corner, 
behind the screen, as he had done on the 
previous night, and was soon busy looking 
through papers and making calculations. He 
commenced an inventory of such household 
articles as belonged to him, with the intention 
of deciding what could be taken with them and 
what must be sold. Rejoiced as he was at the 
impending change, his joy was of a calmer 
kind than that which animated his youngsters. 
With him the ties of home and of home-land 
were deeply rooted, and were not to be snapped 
without a pang. He knew full well that in all 
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human probability he was about to bid good- 
bye to dear old England for ever, and that his 
eyes would never again behold the land of his 
birth. It was different with the children. For 
them the time would very likely arrive when 
they would journey back across the seas to stroll 
once again through English lanes and streets. 
For him it was an eternal farewell ; for them 
it was but '' Good-bye ; we shall meet again.'' 
To a man of strong sympathies, as Mr. Spencer 
was, such a break as this could not but bring 
grave thoughts with it. Every life has about 
it dumb memorials to which it is attached — such, 
for instance, as the patch of furze in the rear of 
the house in which Uncle William lived when 
he was a child in his parents' home, and which 
supplied him with the pretty title of his station 
in Australia, Golden Bush, where he now 
reigned, a king, whom more illustrious kings 
might well have envied. 




.^ 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE CHILDREN ASK UNCLE DAVID TO TELL 
THEM A STORY. 

Uncle David has been described as a 
visionary, as a man living in a land of dreams 
from which he drew innumerable fancies upon 
which to found stories for the delight of the 
Spencer children. But it must not be forgotten 
that he was also a man who for a great many 
years of his life had been an indefatigable reader 
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of everything that fell in his way — books, news- 
papers, and magazines, of every description. 
It was this reading which may be said to have 
formed his stock in trade, for without it the 
result of his imaginative efforts would have been 
too wild and incoherent even for the acceptance 
of young children. His mind was a storehouse 
of scraps of truth and reality, lighted up by the 
beams of fancy. 

The morning after the vote had been taken 
which decided that the Spencers were to go to 
Australia and that he was to accompany them, he 
made his appearance among the children much 
earlier than usual. This was in accordance 
with an arrangement made on the previous 
night. He was to come as early as he could, 
and they were to have an Australian day. 
Uncle David playing the part that story-tellers 
play in the divans and bazaars of Eastern 
countries. The questions he had to answer 
would have puzzled a man who had not such a 
storehouse as he possessed ; but he answered 
them all satisfactorily, and embellished them 
with captivating and entrancing episodes which 
the children did not doubt were drawn from his 
own personal experiences. 
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Bushrangers, now. What had he to tell of ^| 

bushrangers ? Easier to ask what he had not to 
tell. He painted his scenes with strong colour. 
Valleys of towering ferns, the trees rising sixty, 
eighty, a hundred feet, their glorious shades of 
browns and greens emblazoned with birds the 
colours of whose feathers must have been 
caught from rising and setting suns, from moon- 
light nights and emerald waters. He described 
a bird with wings of lapis-lazuli shining like 
burnished armour, edged with feathers black 
as polished jet, and a breast of light azure ; 
another, whose waistcoat of buff is only half 
hidden by a short black cape of richest silk ; 
another, scarlet as fire with three tufts of blue 
drooping over its eyes, and a snow-white cravat 
round its neck. 

" The woods were full of these lovely 
creatures," he is saying, *' as we rode on, three 
of us, mounted on fleet horses. Mid-day we 
stopped at a stream at which we watered our 
horses, after we had drawn a supply for our- 
selves. It was the sweetest I ever tasted, 
sweeter than nectar. We did not make a full , 

meal, as we had far to ride. We rested our- 
selves for an hour, and smoked our pipes — '' 
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" But you don't smoke, Uncle David," cried 
Joe. 

" Not now, Joe," was Uncle David's calm 
response, " but I did then. So, having rested 
ourselves, and refreshed our horses, on we rode, 
till all at once it was night." 

" All at once I " cried Irving. 

'* Yes, all at once," said Uncle David. "It 
isn't the same there as here. In England 
night creeps on ; there is a long t .vilight, and 
the day goes asleep gradually. In Australia 
the skies turn blood red, then blue black, then 
black, and night leaps upon you. Then the 
moon and stars shine out, and a tender grey 
light bathes the land. We had got away from 
the valley of ferns, and we were riding through 
forests of trees of silver-gum — ^" 

" How lovely ! " sighed Eleanor, who, in 
sympathy with the restful night, scarcely raised 
her voice above a whisper. 

*' Not only the trees, which stood straight up 
like sentinels in silver armour, not only they 
were white, but also the leaves upon them 
Then we got off our horses and hobbled them 
and cut down a young tree." 

" With what ? " asked Irving. 
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" With axes. We travelled with them. We 
collected a great number of dry twigs and 
branches, and made a bush fire, and prepared 
our supper.'' 

"What did you have for supper, Uncle 
David ?" asked Irving. 

" Ah, I forgot to tell you. In the afternoon 
we shot some wild duck and other birds, and 
slung them across our shoulders. Well, our 
fire was lighted, and then we looked about for 
clay.'' 

'*What for?" Harry was the questioner 
this time. 

" You shall hear. We looked about for clay, 
and found it. We took the birds we had shot, 
and put clay all round them till each bird was 
like a ball. You couldn't see a feather of them. 
By this time the fire was blazing, and we 
popped the clay balls with the birds in them into 
the fire, and let them bide. Then we made 
damper, which is a kind of bush bread, and our 
kettle was boiling, and we were ready for 
supper." 

" But it wasn't ready for you," said Joe. 

*' We had not long to wait. We sat round 
the fire, watching the balls of clay, which of 
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course had grown very hard in the fire, and 
presently one gave a snap.'' 

" It was the poor bird/' said Eleanor, " trying 
to get out." 

" No, my dear. The bird was dead, or we 
shouldn't have been cruel enough to put it in 
the fire. It was the way we cooked our game. 
As I said, presently one of the balls snapped. 
We pulled it out of the fire, and stripped off 
the clay, and the bird was roasted. All the 
feathers stuck to the clay, and there was the 
bird ready for us to eat. The fragrance was 
delicious, and we set to. In a little while all 
the clay balls snapped and cracked, and we 
made a wonderful supper." 

*' I wonder they don't cook birds in that way 
here," said Harry. 

"It couldn't be done in a stove, and with a 
coal fire," said Uncle David. " When you are 
in the bush you have to find out things. Well, 
we had a splendid supper, and then we filled 
our pipes again, and sat round the fire, and 
began to tell stories." 

'' But, Uncle David," said Joe, ^Midn't you 
put the horses in the stable first ? " 

'* The great forest was our stable, Joe. 
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I think I told you we put the hobbles 
on." 

*' What are hobbles ?" asked Irving. 

" Straps for their feet, so that they could only 
hobble very slowly this way and that. It was 
impossible for them to wander far away. And 
when you hear that they had bells round their 
necks, you will see how easy it was for us to 
find them when we wanted to. Just where 
we were sitting round the fire it was very 
bright." 

" Just think," interrupted Joe, " of cutting 
down a whole tree to make a fire ! " 

" At a little distance all around us," continued 
Uncle David, *' everything was in shadow. 
Occasionally we saw fire-flies glittering, so that 
we had stars above and stars below. At about 
ten o'clock we made a bed of dry leaves, and 
rolled ourselves in our blankets, and fell fast 
asleep." 

"Weren't you afraid of catching cold, uncle 'i " 
asked Eleanor, solicitously. 

'* No, Nellie. On nights such as I am 
describing, the air is so dry that you may sleep 
for weeks in the open air in perfect safety." 

" But how about the lions ? " cried Joe. 
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'* There are none, nor any tigers or elephants. 
There are dingoes certainly." 

*' Ah," said Irving, speaking as if they were 
upon ground with which he was perfectly 
familiar, "dingoes, now. What about theviy 
and what are they like ? " 

" They are a kind of wild dog, but they are 
afraid of a fire, and they take particular good 
care to keep at a safe distance. Where did I 
leave off? O, I know — we were fast asleep — '* 

'* And the savages," again interrupted Joe, 
melodramatically, "crept through the forest 
and surrounded you, and took your scalps." 

" O ! " shuddered Eleanor, clapping her hands 
over her eyes. 

'* Don't be frightened, Nellie," said Uncle 
David, *' they did nothing of the sort, and they 
never do. They don't take scalps in Australia ; 
they are altogether a different kind of savage, 
and if you don't molest them, they won't molest 
you. We slept soundly and safely, and dreamt 
of home. Early in the morning, a little after 
sunrise, we woke with the singing of birds in 
our ears. Up we jumped as gay as larks, and 
ran down to the creek to wash ourselves. The 
fire was still burning, and we boiled water to 
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make our tea, and baked some more damper, 
and ate a hearty breakfast. Our horses didn't 
give us much trouble ; we soon found them, and 
took their hobbles off — there was plenty of 
sweet herbage for them to feed on during the 
night — rolled up our blankets, jumped into the 
saddle, and off we were again. We travelled 
in this way for three days till we came to 
the sea. Ah, you should see the giant rocks 
there, and the waves leaping up them, and 
the great seaweed curling and twisting, and 
then, a little distance off, the silver sand stretch- 
ing for miles and miles ! There is nothing 
like it in any other part of the world. It is 
the loveliest and most beautiful scene in 
creation." 

'* Uncle WiUiam,'* said Harry thoughtfully. 
" didn't say anything about the sea in his letter, 
but of course it is there. He is quite right 
when he says there is room to move in 
Australia. All those forests, and all the 
wonderful land you have described, waiting for 
us ! How strange to think of, and what a great 
world this is ! " 

" Waiting for us, and for millions of others, if 
they would only go," said Uncle David. *' There 
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IS bread for everybody there, and meat is three- 
pence and fourpence a pound." 

** Uncle David," said Joe, " tell us something 
about a ship. A real story ! " 

Uncle David rubbed his forehead softly with 
his fingers, and said, — 

" About a ship. A real story ! Very well." 

The children prepared to listen. It never 
entered their heads to doubt or question Uncle 
David's veracity. It would have destroyed the 
charm, and that is the last thing they would 
have ventured to do. 



A 




CHAPTER X. 



THE CONVICT-SHIP. 

" It was a convict-ship I went out in," said 
Uncle David, *'a very longtime ago. We were 
all in irons. There were five hundred and 
eighty of us. The crew numbered thirty-six, 
all told, and the ship was nothing better than a 
lot of rotten planks. 

** Of course I was innocent, and there was 
another one on board as innocent as I was. 
Unfortunately these things do sometime3 
happen. 
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" We were all mustered on deck. Two 
Government officers were there, and a doctor. 
Our names were called out, and we answered to 
them. There were young men and old men, 
some of them mere boys ; there were young 
women and old women, some of them mere 
girls. 

"In addition to the convicts and the crew, 
there were twelve warders to look after us, and 
keep us in order. They had their work to do ; 
we were a desperate lot, with the exception of 
a few of us. 

'* We were all transported for life. 

*' After our names were called out and we 
had answered to them, one of the Government 
officers made a speech. He said we were going 
out to a new land where we would have the 
opportunity of reforming. There were farmers 
and others there waiting to hire those of us who 
behaved well on the voyage. It all depended 
upon ourselves. Good conduct would be 
rewarded ; insubordination would be severely 
punished. He told us that discipline would be 
sternly maintained ; there were rules, and we 
must obey them. He hoped we would repent 
and reform. 

H 2 
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** That was all he said, and when he finished 
we were ordered below. It was very dark there. 
We could hardly see each other's faces. 

" During- the speech some of us cried ; most 
of us looked gloomy enough. It was chiefly 
the young people who gave way to tears. In 
the dark I heard them still crying, and I could 
not help pitying them. 

''There was a great noise on deck. The 
sailors were singing as they pulled the ropes, 
sails were flapping, the captain was shouting out 
his orders. The ship began to move ; we were 
putting out to sea. I heard the sound of rush- 
ing waters. 

** There was plenty of noise below. Every- 
body was talking at once, and the warders did 
not interfere. It was strange, indeed, moving 
as we were in darkness to an unknown land. 
The time I am speaking of is before the 
discovery of gold. 

** In the evening orders were passed along to 
prepare for bed. It was not easy to do so in 
the pervading gloom. Not that there was much 
to do, for the beds were simple affairs. The 
best we had to lie upon was a straw mattress^ 
and some, I am afraid, did not have even 
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that. However, we soon get accustomed to 
things. 

** The wonder to me was how quickly nearly 
every soul below fell asleep. I could not sleep, 
and there were a few others in a similar pre- 
dicament The berths were divided by a thin 
partition of wood, and in the berth next to mine 
two sisters were whispering to each other. 
They were talking of their sweethearts, who, I 
learnt, had promised to come out to them. 
Every now and then the night-watch came 
round with lanterns. Upon their approach 
those who were awake held their tongues, and 
did not speak again till the officers were out of 
hearing. Gradually everything became quiet, 
and sleep overcame me. 

'* I don't know how long I slept ; it was still 
dark when I woke, and I had no means of 
ascertaining what time it was. It was not the 
strangeness, or the novelty, or the misery of 
the scene in which I was an actor that awoke 
me. It was a human sound — neither more 
nor less than the crying of a baby. 

" Was it real, or was I dreaming ? There 
had not been a sign of a baby on the previous 
day when we were all mustered on deck and 
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the roll called over. How, then, was it possible 
that there could be one on board ? I settled 
it with myself that I had been dreaming. 

" In a little while, however, I found that I 
was wrong. I heard the baby cry again, and I 
heard a woman's voice whisper, * Hush, hush ! ' 
Then the watch came round, and a harsh voice 
cried, — 

" ' Who is that imitating a baby crying ? If 
she doesn't leave off, she will hear of it in the 
morning ! ' 

*'A11 was still after that; I heard nothing 
more, and fell asleep. 

'*The next morning we were all called on 
deck, and the; warders laid their complaint before 
the captain. 

*' ' Did any of you bring a baby aboard ? ' he 
roared. 

** He was a tall, sallow-faced man, and his 
voice was like the growl of a bear and the bray 
of a trumpet mixed. 

*' Nobody answered. To tell the truth, most of 
us felt very ill, being overcome with sea-sickness. 

*' ' There's no baby aboard, captain,' said the 
chief of the watch. * It's one of the warments 
catterwauling. 
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'' ' Oh, IS It ? ' roared the captain ' Well, let 
him catterwaul ^gain, and let me lay hands on 
him, and TU catterwaul him to a tune he won't 
forget in a hurry.' 

'* With that threat he turned away, and I don't 
think there was one of us who doubted that he 
would keep his word. It isn't hard to tell 
when a man is in earnest. 

" We were allowed to remain on deck. I can't 
say we enjoyed it much, because we were in 
that state of sea-sickness that we couldn't have 
enjoyed anything. We had been divided into 
gangs, and the warders patrolled around us — 
there being a day-watch and a night-watch of 
them. They were armed with swords and 
pistols. 

^^ I looked about for the baby, but there was 
not a sign of one. 

" That night I woke when all was pitch dark, 
and I heard the baby cry, and I heard a 
woman's voice whisper, ' Hush, hush ! ' Then., 
as on the previous night, the watch came up 
and called out, — 

" • What ! at it again ! You'll live to rue it, 
whoever you are!' 

" They went round with the lanterns, but 
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discovered nothing. As for me, I thought' it 
very strange, and if I had been put on my oath 
\ would have sworn that my ears had not 
deceived me. I should have been sorry to be 
compelled to testify, because it would have 
assisted to bring some one in trouble, and that 
one a woman and a mother. So I determined 
to say nothing. 

*' Those who were suspected were ques- 
tioned, and they all denied any knowledge 
even of the sound of a baby's voice. I was 
fortunate enough not to be asked, but that did 
not prevent my hearing the baby again and 
again. Not every night, but occasionally, and 
I grew more puzzled than ever. The warders 
grew mad over the mystery, and at length they 
pitched upon a man, and told the captain that 
they were certain he knew all about it. They 
had their theory on the subject; they were 
positive there was no baby on the ship, but 
they said that the man they suspected was a 
ventriloquist, and that he imitated a baby's 
voice every night for the purpose of annoying 
them. 

'*The captain called the man forward, and 
n>ared at him. The man insisted that, he was 
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innocent, that he was not a ventriloquist, and 
that the warders' accusation was false. His 
name was Martin Flack. 

" The captain put a point-blank question to 
him. This question was, — 

*' ' Do you know anything whatever of the 
affair.?' 

** I expected him to answer at once, ' No, I 
know nothing of it.' 

" To my surprise he was silent. 

" The captain repeated his question, and the 
man would not answer. 

*' * Your silence proves you guilty,' said the 
captain. * I give you fifteen minutes to decide 
whether you will tell what you know. If you 
refuse, you shall have the cat' 

" A great number of the prisoners shivered 
and turned pale. If they dreaded one thing 
more, than another, it was the cat. 

'* The fifteen minutes passed. 

" * Will you answer ? ' roared the captain. 

" * I have nothing to say,' replied Martin 
Flack. 

'* * Give him twenty lashes/ cried the captain. 
.. " Martin Flack was seized, bound, stripped. 
His bare back was ready for the lash. The. 
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sailor appointed to administer the punishment 
stood behind him with the cat. 

" ^ Will you speak ?' roared the captain. 

" Not a word from Martin Flack. 

'^ The captain motioned to the sailor who 
held the cat. It was raised in the air, and 
down it came upon the bare flesh. Again it 
was raised, again it cut into the flesh. Martin 
Flack quivered and moaned, but not a word 
escaped his lips. When a dozen lashes had 
been given his back was covered with blood. 
It was a cruel sight. 

" For the thirteenth time the merciless cat 
was raised ; for the thirteenth time it was 
about to descend, when a woman, with an 
agonized scream, sprang forward and cried, — 

*' * Stop ! For mercy's sake, stop!* 

'* ' Put her aside,' said the captain. 

'^ * No, no ! ' she screamed. ' He is inno- 
cent. It is I who am guilty ! ' 

'* ^ Prove It, then,' said the captain. 

" Out of the crowd she ran ; down the ladder 
of steps which led to the dark dens below she 
scrambled. It was a mercy she did not break 
her neck. Back she came, with a baby in her 
arms. 
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" * It IS my baby — mine !' she cried. * I was 
afraid, if you found it that you would throw it 
into the sea/ 

*' ' How on thunder/ roared the captain, ' did 
you smuggle it aboard ? ' 

" ' If you had been her mother,' answered the 
woman, ' you would have found a way not to 
leave her behind. As / am her mother / found 
a way/ 

"That was all the information the captain 
could get out of her. 

" All this time the poor fellow who had been 
whipped, had not been thought of by the most 
of us. Now the captain turned towards him, 
and ordered him to be unbound. The man 
was in great pain, but I noticed that he cast a 
secret look of intelligence at the woman and 
her baby. Secret as it was, the captain noticed 
it as well as I. 

" ' Stop ! ' he roared. * I'll get at the bottom 
of this, or rU know the reason why. You 
looked at the woman.* 

*' ' Is that a crime ?' asked the man. 

" ' Not at all,' said the captain, ' but I know 
when there's something uncommon going on. 
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Explain the meaning of it, or Til have you 
strung up again.' 

*' The man understood that he could best serve 
himself by telling the truth. 

*' ' I am her husband/ he said, ' and the 
baby's father,' 




CHAPTER XI. 



PAUL THE CABIN BOY. 

" There was a general start of surprise at this, 
for no one had suspected it. You have often 
heard it said that truth is stranger than fiction, 
and it really is. These two people, the hus- 
band and wife, had been separated for some 
weeks, during which the woman had been tried 
in the country for one offence, and the man 
tried in London for another. They were both 
found guilty, and being condemned to penal 
servitude^ were sent out on the same ship. As 
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the woman had given a false name, her husband 
had no suspicion that she was on the ship, nor 
had she any suspicion that he was there. So 
it may be said that they were united again by 
accident. When they had parted in London 
he knew that his wife expected soon to have a 
baby, but he was not aware that he was a father 
till he saw his wife on board ship. Both the 
man and the woman were young, and had had 
the misfortune of a bad example in their parents. 
How thankful those children ought to be who 
are brought up in homes of honesty and virtue ! 

*' Now, while I have been giving this explana- 
tion, the captain of the ship has been glaring at 
the man, and working himself up into a furious 
state. 

" ' You being the baby's father/ he roared, 
' you knew that the child was aboard ! ' 

*^ * Yes,' replied the man, ' I knew it.' 

" ' Then you have told me a falsehood,' said 
the captain, ' and you shall smart for it ! ' 

*' He motioned to the sailors to string the man 
up again, but the poor fellow begged so hard 
to bo allowed to speak that the captain could 
not refuse. What made the captain consent 
was the man crying out, — 
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" ' I want justice ! I only ask for justice ! ' 
" * You shall have it/ said the captain. 

* Now say what youVe got to say/ 

'* Then the man told the whole story, which 
was listened to with great interest. To nearly 
every person on board, the scene was like a 
scene out of a play, and was enjoyed quite as 
much as would have been done in a theatre. 

***That is all very well,' said the captain, 

* but how about the questions I asked you ? ' 

" ' You asked me/ replied the man, * if I was 
a ventriloquist, and I said I wasn't — and I ain't. 
You asked me if I imitated the crying of a baby 
of a night to annoy the watch, and I said I 
didn't — and I spoke the truth. You asked me 
if I knew anything whatever of the affair, and 
as I did know, I didn't answer you.' 

"All this was so correct that the captain — 
who, although he was a roarer, had some sense 
of justice in him — could not but accept it, and 
the man was set free. He was glad enough to 
get away, as you may guess; a good many 
times while he was speaking he could not keep 
back his groans, his back was so painful. He 
had borne his undeserved punishment bravely, 
and he was looked upon as a bit of a hero. 
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The baby became quite a celebrated character, 
and the captain, who had plenty of good points 
about him, gave orders that the husband and 
wife should not be separated. 

*' Now, there is something else to tell, which 
I had observed while this matter was being 
cleared up. If it had not occurred, I should not 
be telling this story. 

" There was on board a cabin boy, a kind of 
steward's assistant, who waited upon the captain 
and officers. He was dark as a gipsy, with 
short curling brown hair, and teeth as white as 
the whitest pearl, and eyes as black and spark- 
ling as I had ever seen. But despite all these 
attractions, which made him as pretty a lad as 
could be met with on a day's march, there was 
something melancholy and sad about him. 
Instead of being merry he was shy, and he 
never spoke to officers or sailors unless he was 
spoken to. But I had noticed that Paul — that 
was the lad's name — when the mother rushed 
away to bring her baby, and came back with the 
child in her arms, crept closer and closer to the 
woman, and could scarcely take his eyes off the 
little one. And when the affair was over, Paul 
followed the woman, though it was against the 
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rules, and presently was sitting on the deck with 
the baby in his arfns. However, he was not 
allow to nurse it long, for a warder came up, 
and ordered him away. The officer, who was 
angry at the issue of the scene which had lately 
taken place, spoke harshly to Paul, and raised 
his hand against the lad. Paul shrunk down, as 
though to avoid a blow, and just at that moment 
a convict dashed between them, and prevented 
the officer from striking. The officer turned 
savagely upon the convict, who apologized, and 
said it was quite an accident. Meanwhile Paul 
had escaped, and I saw him standing at a little 
distance from us, gazing with a look of alarm 
upon the convict and the warder. There was 
danger in the air — that was plain enough to 
me — for the warder was enraged, and I knew 
him to be of a cruel, tyrannical nature, when all 
at once he cooled down, and he and the convict 
walked a few paces apart and exchanged some 
amicable words. It was evident that an agree- 
1 ment had been come to, and I was so curious 

to discover what it was that I set a watch. 
On the evening of the same day I saw Paul 
approach the part of the ship where the convict 
was standing ; the officer was near ; without 

I 
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looking at each other the convict spoke to Paul, 
and Paul replied ; then Paul went away, and in 
five or SIX minutes returned, and secretly passed 
something to the convict, and went away again. 
After that, the convict and the officer came 
together and held a brief and secret consulta- 
tion, and parted. I observed that they touched 
palms during the short interview. It was 
altogether very mysterious, and I became more 
curious than ever. What connection could there 
be between the convict and Paul, and how was 
it that the officer had become their friend } It 
puzzled me. 

** If all this had not occurred, and had it 
not occurred in such a way as to excite my 
curiosity, I think I should have made an 
attempt to strike up an acquaintance with this 
convict. Even before I. spoke to him he 
appeared to me to be in many respects a 
superior man to the majority of those on board. 
He was tall and well-shaped — nearly six feet in 
height — and his convict suit sat ill upon him. 
Now, upon a great many others, whose lives 
had not been what they ought to have been, 
the convict clothes sat easily, as though they 
were used to them. Before being sent on 
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board ship all the convicts had been shaved 
and their hair cut short, but no razors or 
scissors being employed upon them during 
the voyage, their appearance became gradually 
altered, some for the better, some for the 
worse. But there was not one who was so 
much improved by the growth of whiskers, 
beard, and moustaches as the particular man 
who had so strongly taken my fancy. His 
hair was tawny, and as it grew, an expression 
of refinement came into his features ; his self- 
respect seemed to be restored to him, and he 
bore himself like a gentleman. This can often 
be, and often is assumed, but in the man who 
was soon to be my friend, it was natural. By- 
the-bye, I think I have not told you his name. 
It was Frederick Maitland. 

*' At first he did not appear inclined to be 
friendly with me ; indeed, he kept aloof from 
all of us, and did not show himself at all 
inclined for social companionship ; but after 
a little while he thawed towards me. Perhaps 
he had made a study of me, as I had of him, 
and had discovered that I, too, was superior to 
most of those with whom we were compelled 
to be in close association. In whatever way it 
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was brought about, it was a fact that within 
five weeks of the date of our sailing, Frederick 
Maitland and I were friends. 

" I told him my story, which has nothing 
to do with the story I am telling now. He 
sympathized with me when I swore to him that 
I was an innocent convict. 

•' * And you, also,' I said ; U am convinced 
that you have committed no crime.' 

" He looked at me strangely, but said 
nothing. The time was not favourable, or he 
was not willing to give me confidence for 
confidence. I did not press him. Thought I, 
one day he will confide in me. And it came to 
pass that he did. 

. •* It was a simple enough story. He had 
been tried for forgery, and although he was 
ably defended, had been found guilty. Briefly 
related, the circumstances were these : — 

" He was a gentleman, and had received a 
university education. During his college 
career, he had contracted debts which after- 
wards pressed hardly upon him ; but he 
managed to clear them off in the course of 
three or four years. Then he fell in love with 
an orphc^n girl, who returned his love. She 
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was an heiress in a small way, and upon hei' 
reaching her twenty-first year, she was to come 
into possession of her fortune, which amounted 
to four thousand pounds. Within a few weeks 
of her coming of age, when it was arranged 
that she and Frederick Maitland should get 
married, he was arrested for forgery. He knew 
then that a cunning trap had been set for him 
by a man who was also in love with his sweet- 
heart, and who wanted to rob him of her. 
The trap was so cunning and wicked that 
Frederick Maitland could not escape from it. 

** * And that,' he said to me, * is how 1 
have become a convict. But I have no fears 
that one day my innocence will be proved. 
In the meantime I am happy.' 

" * Happy ! ' I cried, looking at him in sur- 
prise. * Happy, with such a fate before you !' 

***Ah,' he said, *my rival would have n6 
objection to changing places with me, if it were 
possible. This ship which is taking us away 
from our native land is a little world in itself, 
and contains romance in forms as alluring 
as can be found in a great city. To illus- 
trate what I mean, take the case of the 
baby. Was it not a most wonderful thing that,; 
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unknown to each other, the husband and the 
wife should have met on the deck of this 
vessel which, in the natural order of things, 
would have been the means of separating them 
from each other instead of uniting them ? 
Was it not a success of an extraordinary kind 
that the mother should have smuggled her 
baby on board in the very teeth of the 
Government officials, without their know- 
ledge ? There must have been a good many 
convicts in the secret, and not one of them, bad 
as is the character they bear and no doubt 
deserve, no, not one of them revealed the 
mother's secret — although by doing so 
they might have curried favour with the 
officers. Is not that as fine an instance of 
good faith and good feeling as you would be 
able to find in the pages of romance ? Then 
think of that man, the husband of the woman, 
the father of the baby, submitting without a 
murmur to be cut to pieces with the cat-o'-nine- 
tails rather than utter one word which might 
imperil the safety of his wife and child. To 
my mind, his conduct was heroic in the best 
and highest sense. And all this from common 
people ! It is really wonderful. If it ever 
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lay in my power — and stranger things than 
that have happened — I will befriend that man, 
and if the vicious training he received in child- 
hood has not taken too strong a hold of him, I 
may be the happy means of making an honest 
man out of a rogue, — but a rogue with fine 
touches of humanity in him, mind you.' 

'* It did me good to hear Frederick Maitland 
talk in this fashion, but I could not account 
for his gay and happy spirit. Of all the 
persons on board he, a scholar and a gentle- 
man, and a man who had been the victim of a 
foul plot, should have been the most unhappy. 
The very contrary was the case; I question 
whether there was a lighter heart on the vessel 
than his. That there was a mystery in con- 
nection with this happy frame of mind was 
evident, but I could not get at the key of it. 

** I have said that the ship we sailed in was 
nothing better than a lot of rotten planks, and 
it is true, but after passing through many perils 
we reached our destination in safety. From what 
I have told you, also, you may imagine that there 
was trouble brewing at the commencement of 
the voyage which might have made the passage 
a misery and a terror to those who had not volun- 
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tarily undertaken it. But strangely enough, 
after the discovery of the baby, things grevr 
better for all of us. The warders were not so 
unnecessarily severe, we were not bullied and 
cuffed, even the captain did not roar so loudly. 
Now, who had brought about all this ? I set- 
tled that with myself. It was due to Frederick 
Maitland, and to no other man. But how was it 
accomplished ? What means had he employed ? 
These were questions I could not answer. 

"At length we cast anchor, after a passage 
of 1 1 2 days, and then I saw Frederick Maitland 
give the captain a sealed letter. Away went 
the captain in a boat to shore. The boat he 
went in had six oars. In the evening he re- 
t-urned, but in a much finer boat, manned by 
twelve blue-jackets. By his side sat a great 
gentleman, to whom everybody was profoundly 
respectful. He was the Governor of the 
colony. 

. *' Now, as Frederick Maitland, convict, had 
given the captain a letter, which to my mind 
was the cause of the Governor's visit to the 
ship, I was prepared to see him the moment 
he stepped on deck, call Frederick Maitland, 
and say, — 
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" * Since you left England it has been dis- 
covered that you are innocent. I have much 
pleasure in informing you that you are now a 
free man, and are at liberty to take the first 
ship back, to marry the young lady your rival 
would have snatched from you/ 

" Perhaps not in these exact words, but in 
words to the same effect. 

"The Governor did nothing of the sort. I 
observed that Frederick Maitland looked anx- 
iously at the stately gentleman, but the stately 
gentleman did not cast a glance towards him. 
I was not near enough, nor was Frederick 
Maitland, to hear what was said, but I saw that 
the Governor spoke earnestly to the captain, 
that the captain went down the stairs that led 
to the saloon, that he returned and spoke to the 
Governor, shaking his head the while, as if in 
reply to questions put to him, that the Governor, 
with an air of decision, himself left the deck 
and went down to the salobn-^and that was 
all for very nearly an hour. At the end of 
that time the Governor made his appearance 
again on deck, accompanied by Paul the cabin 
boy, who came up the stairs hanging his head. 
The conclusion I arrived at was that the lad 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 

" Nothing more of importance occurred on that 
night. The next day, after being inspected by 
a Government officer, and the roll called over, 
as on the day we sailed, we were taken ashore. 
I could tell you a great deal of the beautiful 
land in which I found myself, but I will not 
delay, as I wish to come to the end of my story. 
Besides, you will have an opportunity of seeing 
for yourself iii the course of a few months. 
** We were marshalled in an open space, and 
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apportioned off. Frederick Maitland and I 
were placed close to each other. Near to us 
were Martin Flack and his wife and baby. 
The little one had grown very fat on the 
voyage. 

" We stood waiting for an hour. Then the 
Governor made his appearance, and with him a 
number of officials. One of these, who wa.s 
evidently high in authority, said a few words to 
us. He had read the report drawn up by the 
warders and captain of our conduct on the 
voyage, and he said he was pleased that many 
of us had signalized ourselves by absolute good 
conduct. He produced a list which contained 
the names of most of the convicts in their order 
of merit. In the first class were the names of 
Frederick Maitland, Martin Flack, and mine. 
Taking into consideration that Martin Flack 
had been unjustly flogged by the captain, I 
thought that his name being in the first class 
was the captain's handsome way of making 
reparation. The official who addressed us said 
that there was a great demand for labour in the 
colony, and that a number of farmers and land- 
owners had come in to select labourers from 
. amongst us ; that those who were offered and 
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who accepted employment would be paid a fair 
rate of wages, and that, with certain restrictions, 
and under certain conditions, they would be 
almost as well off as if they were free men ; 
that all the names down on the first class list 
were eligible for such employment ; about hall 
of those on the second class list also ; and that 
the remainder would be retained by the 
Government, and dealt with according to the 
way they behaved. The speech at an end, the 
Governor turned and spoke to a lady whom I 
had not noticed until that moment. She wore 
a veil, and I could not see her face. She 
handed a piece of paper to the Governor, and 
he called the official who had made the speech, 
and spoke privately to him, finally handing him 
the paper. The official nodded, and approach- 
ing us, called out, to my surprise, first the name 
of Frederick Maitland; then mine, then the 
names of Martin Flack and his wife. We 
stepped forward, and were questioned. Were we 
willing to accept service from a lady who had only 
recently bought a small cattle-station a hundred 
and fifty miles up the country.'^ 'Yes,' said 
Frederick Maitland, who was the first to speak ; 
indeed he did not give us time to utter a word, 
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so eager was he, and without consulting us he 
said confidently that he spoke for one and all. 
We did not dispute with him, knowing that we 
were in good hands, and that he would decide 
nothing to our disadvantage. ' Can you cook ? ' 
then asked the official of Martin Flack's wife. 
Yes, she answered, she could cook. *And 
wash ? ' was the next question. Yes, she 
answered, she could wash. And was she willing 
to work steadily and faithfully } Yes, she was, 
and was grateful for the opportunity. Questions 
were put to us men, and we answered them 
satisfactorily. After which we were taken away 
to a stone building which I was told belonged 
to the Government, and there, in one of the 
rooms, we signed papers, binding ourselves to 
serve for three years, with the option of 
renewal, if mutually agreed upon between 
employer and employed, at a rate of wages as 
high as we could have obtained in the most 
flourishing part of the old country. I took 
notice, of course, of the name of our employer. 
It was Mary N orris. 

*' I was very much mystified, and when we 
had left the office and were installed in another 
part of the building, where dinner was served 
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up to us, I asked Frederick Maitland for an 
explanation. 

" ' Not now/ he said ; * when we are on the 
road.' 

"'At least you can tell me whether Mrs. 
Norris is an old or a young lady,' I said. * You 
appear to be in the secret of the affair.' 

" But he would not satisfy me at that 
moment. ' Be patient,' he said, ' and you shall 
know all.' 

" I was not, however, in the mood to be 
patient, my curiosity was so great, and I should 
have continued to ply him with questions had 
not a clerk entered the room and asked for Mr. 
Maitland, saying that the Governor wished to 
see him. Frederick Maitland jumped up 
eagerly, and left the room with the clerk. He 
did not return that night, and I saw no more of 
him till the following morning, when we were 
on the point of starting for the scene of our 
employment. We travelled like free men. 
Two American waggons loaded with timber 
and provisions, three carpenters, a couple of 
drivers, and ourselves. These comprised our 
caravan. We camped out, and were five 
days on the road, and before we came to 
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the end of our journey the mystery was^ 
explained. 

" It was something better than a mystery. . 
It was a romance. I will give it to you' 
condensed from Maitland's own words; 

***When sentence was pronounced upon 
me/ he said, ' I was in despair. Not only was 
my good name lost, but the angel I loved also.^ 
I am right in calling her an angel. If ever 
one lived on earth in the shape of a mortal, the 
girl I loved, and love, is she. 

'** In prison I was tempted to dash my head 
against the stone walls, and so put an end to 
riiy misery. Had the fight been a fair fight, I 
might have borne defeat more calmly. But it- 
was not only not a fair fight, it was no fight at 
all. I had been betrayed, ruined, and dis- 
graced by the blackest treachery. It was well 
for my enemy that he was not face to face with 
me. I should have fastened my fingers in his 
throat, and strangled him. 

" ' I think I should have gone itiad, so 
intense were my sufferings had not a blessed 
ray of light shone upon me. In v/har guise- 
did this sweet glimpse of sunshine present 
itself.^ It is simply explained. A gaoler, 
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being human, was bribed to do an innocent and 
merciful action. He slipped a sheet of note- 
paper into my hand. On this paper were 
written these words : — 

" * " Do not despair. I know you are innocent, 
though the law has pronounced you guilty. I 
live for you, and for you only, I love you, and 
you only* Be brave, and do not lose heart. 
A mouse once saved a lion. A weak woman 
may help a noble man. My heart goes out 
with this white sheet of paper. For my sake, 
bear up. If among the black clouds light can 
be found, I will find it.*' 

'''And then was written the name of my 
dear angel. 

'* ' My friend, when I read those blessed 
words, my dungeon was no longer dark. The 
image of my darling illumined it. Tears 
gushed from my eyes, a prayer rose from 
my lips. See what a faithful woman can do. 
A loving heart can perform miracles. 

" ' It was not the only letter I received. My 
friend the gaoler brought me three others, all 
to the same effect. The last, however, though 
vague, was in a somewhat different vein* It 
told me that she knew I was tg b^ sept away 
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in two days ; that although my gaolers would 
allow her to see me once for a few minutes 
before I left my native land, she did not intend 
to avail herself of the permission ; that she 
had good reasons for this decision, and that I 
was not to think her cruel ; that she had a 
plan which she intended to carry out, and that 
I was never to blame her for it ; that I should 
see her when I least expected to see her, and 
that I was to school myself into a power of great 
self-control in order that I should not betray 
her or myself; that Providence was on our 
side, and that she hoped and believed that 
happy years were before us. 

*^ ' I racked my brain to discover her meaning, 
but I could find no solution to the mystery. 
Despite her encouraging words my heart sank 
within me as the hour drew nigh for my de- 
parture from the land that held all that was 
dear to me. It arrived. You remember, no 
doubt better than I do, the scene on board ship 
when we were mustered like so many head of 
cattle. I had eyes and ears for nothing but a 
miracle — for the appearance and voice of the 
woman I loved. Nothing came to my senses. 
I saw, I heard, no signs of her, and the dQ- 
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spairing thought forced itself upon me that, 
whatever was the plan she had formed, she had 
found it too difficult to accomplish. 

" ' I did not blame her — I could not blame her. 
She had over-calculated her strength and 
power — ^that was all ; but her failure was suffi- 
cient to blight my life. 

" ' Then came the incident of the baby. Even 
that did not interest me. My mind was a 
blank. But when the scene was at an end, a 
star shone upon me, and brought back hope 
and love. Once more I was human. But 
truly the manner of its accomplishment was 
such as my wildest dreams could not have 
compassed. And yet it was triumphantly 
achieved by a tenderly-nurtured woman, who 
had never until within the past few weeks been 
called upon to play a part in the toughest issues 
of the battle of life. 

" ' I recall the incident. Martin Flack s wife, 
with the baby in her arms, was sitting on the 
deck, when there crept towards her a cabin boy 
who was known by the name of Paul. My 
eyes were upon him as he approached the 
mother. I felt like a man in a dream as I 
gazed upon the lad, whose handsome face, 
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stained to a gipsy's hue, whose lovely curling 
hair, which had been cut short for manliness, 
whose bright eyes and sensitive mouth with its 
teeth of pearl, belonged to no cabin boy, but to 
the woman I loved. Only for a moment did 
our eyes meet, and in that brief glance all was 
revealed. She had undertaken this peril to be 
near me ; she had disguised herself, so that she 
might travel with the man she loved, in the 
ship which carried out his decree of banish- 
ment. As this knowledge flashed upon me, 
like an angel's message, a warder came up to 
her whom I will for a minute or two continue 
to call by the name of Paul, and ordering her 
away, was about to strike her when I dashed 
between them, and frustrated his intention. 
He was enraged, but knowing now how much 
was at stake, I apologized, and suddenly, as he 
was too much enraged to accept my apology, I 
bethought myself of a scheme by which I could 
purchase him. The words are well chosen, for 
I did literally purchase him. In spite of all 
the precautions that had been taken while I 
was in gaol, I had managed to secrete a sum of 
money about me amounting to a hundred 
pounds, in five 20/. notes. For civility, assist- 
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ance, and protection, I promised to give him 
one of those notes at once — not informing him 
how many I possessed — ^and one at the end of 
the voyage. The bribe was too tempting to 
be refused, and I bought him for 40/. My 
mind at ease upon that point, I had time to 
think of Paul. Briefly, I succeeded in obtain- 
ing private interviews with her, in the course 
of which she disclosed to me the whole of her 
daring, blessed plot. She had brought on 
board her entire fortune, four thousand pounds ; 
she had letters of introduction to the Governor 
from sympathizing friends, she had been told 
that any person possessing land in the colony 
had the opportunity of engaging servants 
among the well-behaved convicts, and it was 
her intention to purchase a hundred acres or 
more within a few hours of her landing, and to 
hire me as her servant. She was confident in 
being able to interest the Governor in her case, 
and she did not entertain a doubt of the success 
of her clever, daring, loving plot. Her only 
fear was that her disguise might be discovered 
while she was on board, and that she might be 
thereby placed at a disadvantage. 

" ' If I loved her before, when I was a free 
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man, hDHoured and respected, I loved her a 
thousand times more now that I had been 
caught in the toils of a scoundrel. But I 
almost blessed the happy chance, for had the 
snare not been set for me, and had I not fallen 
into it, I might never have discovered what a 
priceless treasure was my angel's heart. 

" ' When I heard the name of the Governor of 
the colony to which we were wending our way 
— I was ignorant of it, and indeed took no in- 
terest in it before my angel told me — I felt as 
she had said, that Providence was on our side. 
When I was a lad he used to visit my parents* 
house, and I was an especial favourite of his. I 
would appeal to him — I would solemnly avow 
my innocence — and between my angel and me, 
we should win him to us. 

" ^ I advised Paul to reveal to the captain who 
she was, and to place at his disposal a sum of 
money which he was to distribute among the 
warders and the officers. By this means I 
hoped that the hardships of which I had read 
of life on a convict ship would be mitigated. 
They were, as you have seen. My angel took 
my advice. She confided in the captain, stipu- 
lating that she should continue to act as cabin 
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boy till the end of the voyage. He behaved 
honourably. He has a rough, uninviting shell, 
but there is sterling stuff in him. 

" * Everything has turned out as my angel 
desired. My letter brought the Governor *on 
board, and he has told me since that he thought 
it best for my interests not to take any notice 
bf me until I was entirely removed from the 
association of those with whom I had made a 
voyage which, instead of being a degradation, 
has proved a blessing. In the interview be- 
tween the Governor and myself, he gladdened 
me by expressing his belief in my innocence. 
** For," said he, " none but an honourable man 
could have won and retained the love of such 
a woman as Mary Norris. She is a noble 
creature, and unfortunate as you have been, 
you are a man to be envied." 

" * I need not say how thoroughly I agreed 
with him. 

■ * ' Of course you understand that Mary 
Norris, our mistress, and Paul, the cabin boy, 
are one and the same person. 

" * The Governor, both for old friendship's sake 
and for the sake of Miss Norris, will personally 
interest himself in my case, and by the next 
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mail full instructions will be sent home to a firm 
of the ablest lawyers in London to set every 
engine afoot to unravel the foul plot by which 
it was sought to ruin me and to rob me of 
happiness. 

"* Meanwhile, an important event will be 
celebrated. I invite you to my wedding. 

*' * I wished my angel to wait awhile, for the 
result of the inquiry that is about to be made 
by my legal advisers at home, but she over- 
ruled me. It would more completely show her 
confidence in me, she half hinted, if we were 
married at once. Usually it is the man who is 
eager for the happy day, and the maiden who 
holds back. But ours is not an ordinary case, 
and the sacrifice my angel has made for me 
shdl be what she wishes it to be — complete. I 
shall be bound to her by no ordinary ties, and I 
am her servant, her lover, her champion, her 
defender, now and for ever ! My heart, my 
soul, my faith, my honour, are hers. So may I 
be dealt by as I deal by her, the dearest, 
noblest woman who tastes God's breath 
to-night ! ' 

"This was the account which Frederick 
Maitland gave me on our way to Ingleside — 
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the name of Mary Norriss station — of his 
strange, romantic history. It would not be easy 
to find its parallel. 

"There is little more to tell. Within a 
month the convict and the lady were married. 
It was a quiet wedding. The Governor was 
not present — it would not have been seemly, 
perhaps, that one in his position should have 
attended on an occasion so unprecedented — but 
he sent a beautiful wedding present of flowers 
and furniture. The happy couple did not go 
on a honeymoon tour. They enjoyed their 
honeymoon in their home in the new land, 
and if they are alive at this moment their 
honeymoon has not yet come to an end. 

" Martin Flack and his wife were saved from 
further crime. They lived to earn the respect 
of men. 

** Frederick Maitland s innocence was proved, 
and a royal pardon was sent out to him. What 
was wanting to complete their happiness ? 
Nothing. With a blooming family around them, 
loved and honoured by all, what threatened to 
be a fearful misfortune became an inestimable 
blessing. The talisman that accomplished this 
great good is more powerful than fairy ever 
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possessed, more potent than can be found in all 
the records of fairy story. It was the talisman 
of faithful love. 

" My innocence was also established in the 
course of time. Otherwise I should not be here 
to tell this story of a ship, which now is ended/' 




CHAPTER XIII. 



THE CHILDREN SELECT THEIR CAREERS. 



" Uncle David," said Irving, " that is the 
finest story you have ever told us, and I think 
you are the most wonderful man in the world.^' 

Uncle David smiled, and said, ** Life is full 
of wonderful stories, Irving. You will be an 
actor in many of them by the time you are as 
old as I am." 

** Martin Flack was a brick," said Joe. 

'* So was Frederick Maitland," said Irving. 

" Paul was the king and the queen of all of 
them," said Eleanor. *^ Nothing good would 
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have happened if it had not been for her. I 
should like to kiss her." 

" So should I/' said Irving. 

" Perhaps we shall see her/' said Eleanor, 
" when we are in Australia. Shall we, Uncle 
David?'' 

" I don't know, I don't know," replied Uncle 
David, rubbing his forehead. ** Golden Bush 
may be thousands and thousands of miles away 
from Ingleside." 

**Is Australia as. large as England?'* 
inquired Irving. 

" Harry knows," said Eleanor. " I shouldn't 
think it could be. Why, there are so many 
streets in England that you couldn't count 
them ! " 

" Larger than England ! " exclaimed Harry. 
** I should say it was, indeed. You might tack 
France on to England, and Spain as well, and 
Germany as well, and Switzerland and Italy 
and Austria as well, and Australia is larger 
than all of them put together." 

** I hope we shan't lose ourselves," said 
Eleanor. 

" No fear of that," said Irving. "We must 
never go out without compasses, and then we 
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shall be all right. And at night we shall 
always be able to tell where we are by studying 
the stars.*' 

" I shall stop indoors at night/' said Eleanor. 
" Uncle David, I don't think Ingleside is as 
pretty a name as Golden Bush, do you ? " 

"They are both pretty," replied Uncle 
David, "but Golden Bush is the more 
attractive." 

"What a lot there is in the world," observed 
Harr)% reflectively, " that we don't know ! We 
keep on continually hearing of things that we 
had no idea of." 

So they passed the day, in conversation that 
was not entirely profitless, and in the evening, 
when Mr. Spencer looked round upon the 
happy group, he knew that the project of 
emigrating to Australia was in greater favour 
than ever, 

" Now, papa," said Harry, " you have to tell 
us about the office." 

" Yes," said Mr. Spencer^ " I have something 
to tell. I spoke to the principals, and they were 
good enough to say they were sorry to lose me." 

"Anybody would be," said Eleanor, Ippking 
^\ him affectionately. 
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" Papa," said Lai, breaking in suddenly, *'you 
forgot to say something to me." 

''Did I, Lai? what was it?" 

"You forgot to say," said Lai, "at breakfast 
time, *If Lai is a good boy, he shall have a 
chocolate cream.' Have I been a good boy. 
Uncle David?" 

" A very good boy," said that indulgent old 
gentleman, "and here is your chocolate cream." 

The best of Uncle David was that he was 
always prepared for these cunning demands. 
He took a box of chocolate creams from his 
pocket, and gave one to each of the children, 
who ate them with satisfaction ; and if the truth 
must be told, Uncle David, old sweet-tooth that 
he was, popped one slyly into his own mouth. 

" That was a very good idea of yours, Lai," 
said Joe, approvingly. 

"Will bear repeating, Lai," said Eleanor, 
with a merry little laugh. 

Uncle David took the hint, and the 
chocolate creams were passed round again. 

" I was glad to hear," resumed Mr. Spencer, 
" that they appreciated my services ; acknow- 
ledgment of which sometimes comes rather late 
in the day; an4 that they regretted I Wc^$ 
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going from the office. When I told them of 
the circumstances, and of our intention to take 
up our abode in Australia with Uncle William, 
they congratulated me upon the good prospect 
before me. Then I spoke up for the clerk who 
had received notice of dismissal, and they said 
that they had nothing against him, and it was 
only because trade was not flourishing that 
they had been compelled to dismiss him. They 
wandered away from the subject, and began to 
ask questions about Uncle William's position 
in Australia, and when I told them of his cattle 
station, and his sheep, and oxen, and horses, 
they opened their eyes very wide. They spoke 
about wool, and said that perhaps when I was 
in Australia, I might be able to put some 
business in their hands. I was thinking of the 
poor clerk, and I seized the idea instantly. I 
said if it was in my power that I would not 
neglect the opportunity, and then I boldly 
asked that my desk might be given to the 
clerk who was under notice. They consented 
instantly, and called him in and told him. You 
should have seen the look of joy on his face ! 
It did my heart good. It appears that he was 
to go in a fortnight, and it is arranged that I 
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am to leave at the expiration of that time, 
and that he is to take my place. He did 
not know how to thank me enough. He said 
that the news would do his invalid wife 
more good than all the physicians in London. 
There is a medicine for the heart, my dears, 
as well as for the body." 

" I know the name of the medicine, papa," 
said Eleanor. " It is kindness, and you 
always keep a large stock of it.'* 

She said this so prettily and sweetly that 
they all embraced her, and Mr. Spencer was 
silently and profoundly grateful for these 
evidences of love. 

•* So, my dear children," he said, " we may 
look upon it that our great enterprise has 
commenced. In a fortnight I shall be free, 
and shall set to work in serious earnest. 
Meanwhile, I shall not be idle. I have a 
couple of hours' leave of absence to-morrow, 
and I shall go and have a chat with Uncle 
William's friend, the manager of the Union 
Bank of Australia. I shall feel quite rich with 
two hundred pounds in my pocket." 

" Will you be able to carry it, papa } " asked 
Eleanor. 

L 
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" O, yes, very easily. I wish I had as much 
as I could carry.'' But here he hastily 
corrected himself. " No, no, I should not say 
that. It will accomplish all I want, and I 
should not sigh for more. A little proverb 
I heard years ago comes to my mind, my 
dears. Perhaps you will not quite under- 
stand it, but it contains sound philosophy. 
The proverb is * Enough is enough.' " 

"Ah,'' said Irving, "but the question is 
what is enough ?" 

" If we moderate our desires,'' said Mr. 
Spencer, " and are grateful for what we receive, 
the question is not difficult to answer. Take 
three men. One has too little, one has too 
much, one has enough. Which is the best 
off?" 

"Mr. Too-much," said Joe, "because he 
can get rid of what he doesn't want." 

"He very seldom does get rid of it, Joe," 
said Mr. Spencer. 

*' Mr. Enough is the best off," said Eleanor, 
"because then he isn't bothered." 

" Eleanor is right," said Harry. " Now, 
papa, we have something to say. Before you 
went out this morning you^old us to think well 
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over what Uncle William said about our having 
any special fitness for some particular calling. 
Between ourselves we decided that we would 
think it well over, but that we would not say 
anything about it till you came home. I don't 
know what Irving and Joe have decided, but I 
think it will be best for me to be a squatter, like 
Uncle William. At least, that is what I should 
wish to be.*' 

"It will have to be left to Uncle William, 
Harry," said Mr. Spencer. 

" Yes, but I daresay he will consult us, and 
will help us to be what we wish to be." 

** Papa," said Eleanor, '* when a person is a 
squatter, does he have to sit cross-legged like 
the Turks ? I tried, but I couldn t." 

*' I don't think that is a necessity,'* said Mr. 
Spencer, much amused at Eleanor's idea of a 
squatter's qualification. 

'* I have made up my mind what I am going 
to be," said Joe. 

*' Let us hear of it, Joe,'' said Mr. Spencer. 

*^Well, papa, I'm going to be a bush- 
ranger." 

''That's all right,'' said Irving. ''I was 
afraid you were going to say something that / 

L 2 
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have decided upon. We all ought to be 
dififerent/' 

"What have you decided upon, Irving?" 
asked Mr. Spencer, somewhat perplexed. 

"O, I am going to be a convict/' said 
Irving. 

**A convict r* exclaimed Mr. Spencer, in 
astonishment. *'What on earth has put such 
an idea into your head ? " 

"It's all right, papa," said Irving; " TU 
tell you the jolliest story you ever heard, but of 
course I can't tell it as well as Uncle David." 

"O, one of Uncle David's stories," said 
Mr. Spencer, much relieved. ** And you, Nellie 
— let me hear the worst at once — what will you 
do?" 

" I/' said Eleanor, " shall do the sewing/' 




CHAPTER XIV. 



FAREWELL TO THE OLD COUNTRY. 



These wild ideas were soon dispelled, the more 
easily because Mr. Spencer, like a sensible 
man, did not view them in a serious light, and 
in two or three days, the lads laughed at the 
notions which had got into their heads. Every 
day now was full of colour ; Mr. Spencer had 
always something new to speak of. The children 
were much interested in what passed between 
their father and the manager of the bank. 
** From whathehas told me," said Mr. Spencer, 
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** your uncle must be a man of consequence in 
the colony. He has been asked several times to 
stand as a candidate for the Legislative Assembly, 
and there is little doubt that if he entered 
Parliament, he would become a member of the 
Government. Such an opportunity could not 
have offered itself had he remained in this 
country, and it is a proof of what can be accom- 
plished by steadiness and industry in the new 
lands across the seas. But Uncle William, it 
appears, is not ambitious of parliamentary 
honours." 

" Perhaps he isn't a good speaker," said 
Irving, ''like Harry.*' Harry coloured up, and 
was about to interpose when Irving said, " No, 
Harry, I am going to tell papa. It was not a slap- 
bang arrangement, or of course I should not 
speak about it. We have started a debating 
society, papa." 

" Indeed/* said Mr. Spencer. " I am glad to 
hear it. The practice will do you good.*' 

*' And I am a member, papa," said Eleanor. 
" Irving was very kind. He voted for me." 

" On the understanding," said Irving, *' that 
you only kissed the chairman twice — once when 
he took the chair, and once when he left it." 
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" That IS the way I am put down, papa," said 
Eleanor, smiling gaily. ** Isn't it a shame ? ** 

" Who is chairman ? " asked Mr. Spencer. 

" Harry/' replied Irving. " You should hear 
him speak. There was never anything like it." 

" He has two ways of standing," said Joe, 
starting to his feet; 'Mike this" — (folding his 
arms) — "and like this'* (with his hands behind 
him, feeling for imaginary coat-tails), *^ He 
looks best when he folds his arms.** 

"How many meetings have you had?'* 
asked the delighted father. 

" Only one, papa," said Harry, " and I 
should have liked to keep it to ourselves until 
we had got well into the way of it. Then we 
intended to send you an invitation." 

" Never mind, Harry," said Mr. Spencer ; 
" there's no harm done. I will not come till 
you are in regular order. It will be a good 
way of passing an hour or two on board ship." 

" That is what I thought, papa," said Harry. 

" What was the subject of discussion ? " 
asked Mr. Spencer. 

** Well, papa, I had a subject to propose," said 
Harry, "but Irving and Joe insisted that we 
should draw lots who should introduce the first, 
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and I consented. The choice fell upon Joe, 
and if you guessed all night long you would not 
guess what his subject was.'* 

" I will tell papa/' said Joe ; *' I think it 
splendid, and Harry's speech was beautiful ; 
mine wasn't bad either. The subject was, If 
you have a mad bull by the tail, whether it is 
best to hold fast or let go.'' 

"And I wanted to know," said Eleanor, 
" how you got hold of the mad bull's tail, and 
Joe couldn't tell me." 

" I wouldn't tell you," said Joe, " because it 
had nothing to do with it. The meeting was 
adjourned, papa. We couldn't decide." 

'" I could," said Eleanor. " I said we all ought 
to run away." 

" That is because you are a girl," said Irving, 
with an air of great importance. " Men are not 
so ready to run away." 

On another evening, two days before Mr. 
Spencer bade good-bye to the office in which 
he was employed, he told the children thab he 
had heard of a famous clipper-ship which was 
to sail in about five weeks for Melbourne. The 
name of the ship was The Pride of the Ocean^ 
and she was commanded by Captain Mercer. 
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" I saw him at the bank this morning/' said 
Mr. Spencer, ** and he gave me a plan of the 
ship. We shall go in the saloon, and Captain 
Mercer is a very pleasant gentleman." 

'* The Pride of the Ocean, '^ said Irving. 
" That is just the ship I should like to go in." 

Then they looked over the plan of the 
cabins, and Mr. Spencer explained their 
position, and pointed out which were the best. 
Finally it was decided that The Pride of the 
Ocean should have the honour of conveying 
them to Australia. 

On the evening of his Jast day at the office 
Mr. Spencer came home, pale and agitated. 
His children thought that something sad had 
happened, but he soon relieved their minds. 

'* I am overcome by the kindness that has 
been shown to me,'' he said. " At four o'clock 
this afternoon I was requested to step into the 
principals' private room. The masters were 
there, and immediately I entered nearly every 
person employed in the establishment thronged 
in. I counted twenty-two of them, and the 
room was full. Packers, warehousemen, clerks, 
book-keepers, all were there, and I could not 
imagine what was about to take place. I was 
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soon enlightened. Without premeditation on 
my part I found myself occupying a prominent 
position near the principals. One of them, 
then, in the midst of a dead silence, addressed 
me, commencing with the words, ' Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Sir.' He began by saying that 
although I had not been very long in the office 
I had been there long enough to win the 
respect and esteem of every person in the esta- 
blishment, from the highest to the lowest. I 
do not tone down the expressions he used, my 
dear children, because I know it will make you 
happy to hear that a^mark of honour has been 
paid to your father." 

*' Yes, papa, yes," cried the children, as with 
one breath, their faces glowing with pride in one 
who was to them father, friend, and teacher of 
all that was good and worthy. 

" It gave him, he said, the greatest 
pleasure," continued Mr. Spencer, '* to be asked 
to act as the spokesman of the firm and of 
those in its employ. When, to the regret of all, 
it became known that I was shortly to leave 
the office, to try my fortune in the new world, 
a movement was quietly set afoot, in which 
every person present had gladly joined. They 
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wished that I should take away with me some 
small memento of the friendship they enter- 
tained for me, something to assure me that I 
had earned the sincere goodwill and love of my 
fellow- workers and employers, something which 
would serve to remind me that in the old 
world, to which I was soon to bid farewell, were 
many who would often think of me with the 
kindest feelings. He then, my dear ones, 
produced this beautiful gold watch and chain — 




restrain your impatience, darlings, you shall 
have a good look at it presently — and in asking 
my acceptance of it, assured me in his name and 
in the names of all who had subscribed towards 
it, that it would be a delight to hear that I and 
mine were prospering and were happy in the 
new sphere of labour in which we should 
shortly find ourselves. My dears, this is the 
essence of his speech ; he said a great deal more, 
but I was too agitated by the unexpected honour 
to recall what it was — but it was all to the same 
effect. Then, having finished his speech, he 
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stepped back a pace or two, and I was left 
standing with the watch and chain in my hands, 
while the eyes of all were turned upon me, I 
knew that I was expected to respond, and I 
endeavoured to make a suitable acknowledgment 
of their kindness. You must not be disappointed 
that I cannot repeat to you what I said. My 
heart was so full that I daresay I stumbled a 
bit, but that did not matter, and that my words 
were acceptable to them, and that I had not 
failed to convey to them the deep gratitude I 
felt, was proved by one of them calling for three 
cheers for me — which were given with a hearti- 
ness which almost entirely unmanned me. 
Then all at once there appeared upon the table 
three or four bottles of wine and a number of 
glasses — and you may believe me, my dears, 
that I have not the evidence of my senses to 
testify whether they were placed there by human 
hands, or dropped from the ceiling, or came up 
through the floor. The wine was poured out, 
and they all drank my health, and I drank theirs, 
and they shook hands with me again and again, 
and overwhelmed me with good wishes. I shall 
never forget the scene — I shall never cease to 
be grateful for it. What kind hearts there are 
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in the world, and how easy it is to win love and 
friendship ! My dears, that is all I have to say." ^ 

He sank into his chair, and the watch and 
chain were passed round. When Eleanor got 
them into her hands she pressed her lips upon 
them, and kissed them twenty times. Mr. 
Spencer felt loving hands and arms about him. 
His children had clustered round the dear and 
honoured father, and were embracing and kiss- 
ing him. He gathered them close to his heart, 
and breathed a prayer of thankfulness to the 
Giver of good. With truth it may be averred 
that the humble room in which the widower 
and his offspring were assembled was a very 
heaven of happiness — of happiness well won 
and well deserved. 

Then suddenly Irving cried, *' Thriee cheers for 
papa ! " and they were given with a heartiness 
which caused Mr. Spencer, smiling through his 
tears, to hold up his hand, and say, — 

'* Hush, my dears, hush ! There are other 
people in the house besides ourselves." 

" I should like them to come in,'' said Irving. 
*'We would tell them all about it, and they 
would call for three more cheers, and three 
more upon the top of them." 
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" You may have the opportunity/* said Mr. 
. Spencer, " for if I don't mistake, somebody is 
knocking at the door.'* 

Eleanor ran and opened it, and their land- 
lady appeared, bearing a parcel. 

** It is only my children," said Mr. Spencer 
to her, apologetically, ''who have just received 
some joyful news, and could not restrain their 
feelings. I hope we have not disturbed you.'' 

'* Love their hearts, sir, no," said the land- 
lady, " it is pleasant to hear them. Here is a 
parcel for Miss Eleanor." 

'* For me ! " cried Eleanor, pale with excite- 
ment. It was such an extraordinary event. A 
parcel for her ! What could it contain ? She 
asked the question aloud, after the landlady had 
left the room. 

*' A gold watch and chain for you, perhaps," 
said Joe, in great glee. 

•' Rather a large one, then," observed Harry. 

" It is something soft, papa," said Eleanor. 

*' Open it, my dear," he said, " and let us see. 
This is a day of wonders." 

But Eleanor's fingers trembled so that she 
could not untie the string. Harry took the 
parcel from her, and cut the string. When he 
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removed the paper, a pretty white lace scarf was 
revealed. Eleanor took it up, and looked at it 
admiringly. 

*' It is from you, papa," she said ; *' how 
lovely!" 

'* No, my dear," said Mr. Spencer, '* it is not 
from me, and I know nothing of it." 

** It can't be for me, then," said Eleanor, 
with a sigh of disappointment. 

'' It is for you," said Harry. " There is your 
name on the paper, as large as life. ' For Miss 
Eleanor, care of H. Spencer, Esq.'" 

"Did not something fall to the ground?" 
asked Mr. Spencer. 

They looked, and found a letter on the floor, 
in a sealed envelope, also bearing Eleanor's 
name. 

'' Read it, papa," said Eleanor. '* I feel 
frightened." 

Mr. Spencer opened the letter and read, — 

" Dear Miss Eleanor> — Please accept from 
one who is a stranger to you, but who knows 
the goodness of your heart because you are 
your father's child, this little white scarf, which 
you may wear now and when you are a lady 
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grown, in the new world to which your kind 
father is taking you. It was my mother's scarf, 
and she gave it to me. I give it to you, a 
namesake of mine, because I am not rich 
enough to offer you a more costly gift. Per- 
haps you will value it as highly as if it cost 
much money. 

** With loving wishes to you and your 
brothers and your kind father, 

" I am, affectionately yours, 

" Eleanor Sefton." 

" Who is Eleanor Sefton, papa ? " asked 
Eleanor. "And O, how good she is! The 
scarf is mine ! How lovely it is — how lovely ! '* 

*' Sefton, my dear," said Mr. Spencer, "is 
the name of the clerk who was dismissed from 
the office, and who now occupies my desk." 

He spoke in a grave tone. He was pro- 
foundly touched. 

•* And is Eleanor Sefton his wife, papa ? *' 

•' Yes, my child." 

" But how did she know my name ? " 

'' Mr. Sefton asked me as he walked home 
with me — I forgot to tell you that, children — 
what was the name of my little daughteri and 
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I told him it was Eleanor, and he said, quite 
gladly, that Eleanor was his wife's name." 

" Papa," said Harry, " this is a very good 
world." 

" It pleases me to hear you say so, my boy. 
There is infinite good in the world, and it is 
not difficult to bring it into the light." 

** ' When I am a lady grown,' " said Eleanor 
dreamily, quoting from the letter, " ' in the new 
world to which my kind father is taking me I ' 
I shall keep it all my life — all my life ! " 

She had thrown the lace scarf over her head, 
and as she stood, in her happy mood, and with 
the grace of childhood upon her, she was as 
sweet a picture as could possibly be seen. 

Her dreams and the dreams of all who were 
knit to her, were the happiest of dreams that 
night. 

The next day the real business of the coming 
voyage in The Pride of the Ocean commenced. 
Mr. Spencer produced a list, upon which were 
written the names of every article they could 
take with them. Some treasured possessions 
had to be abandoned. The children did not 
murmur. They relied upon their father — they 
trusted implicitly to him, and obeyed his wisQ 
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counsel. Joe gave up his rocking-horse, with- 
out demur, though he secretly shed tears over 
It. Their outfit caused grave consultation and 
deliberation, and there was the excitement of 
shopping and selecting what was required . There 
were so many things to purchase, that they were 
often delightfully bewildered. But at length 
everything was ready, and they were prepared 
for the great venture. 

The gold watch and chain and the lace scarf 
were not the only testimonials they received of 
the affection they had won from nearly every 
person with whom they had come into 
intimate association. Letters, small gifts, loving 
farewells, abounded. These were good signs, 
and Mr. Spencer accepted them gratefully, as 
auguries of the future. 

Uncle David, of course, played his part in 
all these preparations. He was the busiest of 
the busy, the gayest of the gay. 

*' I feel like a boy," he said, again and again. 

" You are one of us," said Harry. 

" I am going to do great things over there," 
said Uncle David, pointing vaguely with his 
finger. It might have been in the direction of 
China or Jerusalem, but it would have mattered 
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little to him had his attention been drawn to it. 
He meant that he was going with those he 
loved. Old as he was, the world was a young 
world to him. 

On the evening before their last day in Eng- 
land, Mr. Spencer said to his children, — 

" To-morrow morning, children, at ten o'clock 
you will come with me." 

They took a train from Waterloo. 

" Do you remember," whispered Harry to 
Irving, *' the last time we went from here ? " 

His voice was very solemn. 

Irving nodded, with tears in his eyes. 

Mr. Spencer had a basket with him. When 
they were in the train he opened it, and the 
children saw that it was filled with flowers. 
Then they knew that they were about to visit 
their mother's grave. 

Hand in hand they walked from the rail- 
way station. The wild yellow gorse was in 
bloom. Not only thoughts of the dear tender 
heart that was at peace now and for evermore 
beneath the fragrant soil came to them, but 
there was a mystic association of the golden 
flower with the Golden Bush to which their 
course was wending. Fourteen thousand miles 
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away lay their future home — and here it was 
foreshadowed in the bright foliage which waved 
above their mother's grave. The time was 
sacred, never, never to be forgotten ! They 
knelt by the mound, they raised their eyes to 
the blue heavens, they placed flowers upon the 
soil, and wept. 

** Dear, dear mama ! " they murmured. 

"She is with us," murmured the father, ''she 
will be always with us ! " 

He gathered a little of the earth from the 
grave, and wrapped it in paper. The children did 
the same. The unspoken, sacred meaning sank 
into their hearts. 

They prayed in silence. Love that was 
mortal was by their side, watching and pro- 
tecting them. Love that was immortal sanc- 
tified and purified them. 

The following day they were on board The 
Pride of the Ocean. 




CHAPTER XV. 



ON BOARD THE 



'* PRIDE OF THE OCEAN." 



Of all the little family Mr. Spencer was the one 
who felt most deeply the severance from what, 
in the land across the seas, is affectionately 
styled *' the Old Country." He knew that he 
was bidding farewell to it for ever, and every 
step he travelled from the home in which he 
had passed so many happy days to the ship 
which was to convey him to the new country at 
the other end of the world, was fraught with 
sadness. Yes, humble as his home had been, 
and going to it as he had done after he had lost 
the dearest and tenderest wife with which man 
was ever blest, — even with that deep grief to. 
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weigh him down, and cloud his heart with sor- 
row, his days had been sweetened by the love 
which existed between him and his children. 
There is no treasure on earth which can excel 
the priceless value of such bonds of affection, 
and those who are blessed with them have at 
their command a sure means of happiness, if 
worldly adversity press not too hardly upon 
them. The misfortune of most people is that 
they are never content with a moderate share 
of prosperity. They are always crying and 
sighing for More, with a capital M. 

This was not the case with Mr. Spencer, who 
had profited by the lessons of life which he had 
learned, and which we all learn as we travel 
from youth to manhood, and onward to old age. 
He was by no means greedy for much wealth, 
being fully sensible that a little and content- 
ment are sufficient for happiness. But he was 
anxious for the future of his children, as are 
all good fathers, and such sadness as he 
experienced on his way to The Pride of the 
Ocean was light in comparison with his feel- 
ings of satisfaction that he was doing the best 
he could for his young ones. By the time he 
reached the ship he had shaken off the weight 
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of sadness which had oppressed him, and was 
ready to play his part in the first volume of the 
new life which was opening to him and his. The 
children were throbbing with excitement. So 
eager were they, that they could hardly get 
their words out. Uncle David, of course, was 
with them, the gayest of the gay. It was he 
who, on the road to the ship, had kept the 
youngsters from intruding on their father's 
meditations, and when Mr. Spencer looked up 
and pressed his hand, he knew that his services 
were recognized and appreciated. He smiled 
joyously, and pinched Eleanor's cheek, and 
patted the boys on their shoulders. He de- 
clared he did not feel at all old. 

** From this very day," he said, '* I shall 
commence to grow younger." 

" My gracious ! " exclaimed Irving. "If 
you really do. Uncle David, you will want a 
nurse by and by." 

" And a cradle and a bottle," said Joe. 

" What a funny baby ! " cried Lai. 

They all laughed at the idea of Uncle 
David kicking in his cradle, and being spanked 
perhaps. 

But this was small talk, and while it amused 
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them it did not divert their thoughts from the 
one great, grand, and wondrous subject which 
had occupied their minds for days and days 
past. This subject was The Ship / 

Yes, THE SHIP in which they were to sail to 
the land of gold, to the great plains with their 
hundreds and thousands of white lambs, to 
the " lakes and streams abounding in fish," " to 
the forests and bush abounding in game," to 
Uncle William and Golden Bush. The ship, 
"With white sails flowing, the seas beyond" 
(Uncle David was singing the very words), in 
which they were to live for weeks and months, 
with the mighty ocean all around them. Well, 
here it was, and here were they in a state of 
|[)ewildermeiit, standing on the deck, pushed this 
way and that, and. clinging to each other in 
amazement. 

The scene was enough to amaze them. Four 
hundred and seventy passengers were going out 
in The Pride cf the Ocean ^ and as they all 
seemed to arrive at once, and to have brought 
<4*ouble that number of friends with them to wish 
th6m good-bye, and as the sailors were pulling 
in ropes and letting them out again, and climb- 
ing TOpe«ladders on one side and coming down 
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on the other, without, as it appeared, any 
definite purpose, and as they were singing and 
the officers were screaming at the top of their 
voices, and as the deck was piled with trunks 
all mixed up together in seemingly inextricable 
confusion, and as everybody was rushing wildly 
about, asking questions which nobody answered, 
and as there appeared to be no person in 
authority who could give anybody else the 
slightest information about anything whatever 
— as all these and a thousand other confus- 
ing things were taking place at one and the 
same time, it can be easily understood that 
the scene was enough to take one's breath 
away. 

" Oh my ! " cried Eleanor, with Lai in her 
arms, and holding tight on to Harry. " I hope 
we won't lose one another." 

" It is all right," said Harry stoutly. ** Irving, 
Joe, keep close ! Papa, if you and Uncle David 
want to go and see the captain, I will take 
care of us all." 

" Uncle David had best stop with you," said 
Mr. Spencer, '' while I try and find out where 
our cabin is. The captain, I expect, will be too 
busy to speak to me. Don't be frightened. 
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Nellie, It is always like this on board such 
big vessels as The Pride of the Oceany 

*' I am not frightened/' said Eleanor, *' only 
it is so confusing, and I am afraid we shall lose 
one another." 

'* Lose one another ! " exclaimed Irving. 
"Not a bit of it. Til look after that! It 
is just jolly, that's what it is." 

Irving's eyes sparkled, and his cheeks were 
flushed. Harry was graver and more composed, 
and was really looking after Eleanor and his 
brothers with great care and wisdom. 

" You had better go at once, papa. We will 
remain here together till you return." 

" You are sure not to separate," said Mr. 
Spencer, and after a few words to Uncle David 
he hurried away. 

" Glorious, glorious ! " said Uncle David. It 
seemed to be a race between him and Irving 
who should enjoy the bustle most. 

They had brought their trunks with them, and 
were now sitting on them, as were scores of 
other passengers on theirs. " I am ten years 
younger already. This is something like life, 
Harry." 

And, indeed, it could not be doubted that he 
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took to it very kindly, and as if he had been 
accustomed to such scenes all his years. He 
called the children's attention to dozens of 
amusing incidents around them, and regaled 
them with chocolate creams, of which he had 
brought a good supply with him. In certain 
ways Uncle David was a great deal cleverer than 
many people would have given him credit for 
being. For instance, his forethought in invest- 
ing sundry shillings in chocolate creams ; they 
^ere really very comforting, and admirably 
served their purpose of occupying the children 
in an agreeable way. 

Presently Mr. Spencer returned with a cheer- 
ful face. 

" We have a splendid cabin," he said, " and 
the first thing is to take into it everything we 
shall require on the voyage. The trunks we shall 
not want will be left on deck, and put into the 
hold. Now, we must set to work systematic- 
ally.'' 

Up they jumped, one and all, and with the 
assistance of a porter whom Mr. Spencer pressed 
into his service, everything was done as the 
head of the family wished it to be. The feel- 
ings of apprehension which had crept upon the 
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children when they first set foot on The Pride 
of the Ocean were becoming gradually dis- 
pelled, and were being replaced by a glow of 
delight and wonder. The quietest of them all 
was Harry. He was the one who made the 
least fuss and parade ; it was he who really did 
the most work, and who unobtrusively directed 
this and that thing to be done in the properest 
and most effectual way. Irving worked, too, 
but his excitement was not under sufficient con- 
trol to render him as serviceable as his elder 
brother. Joe did the best he could; and 
Eleanor did her share also in her own gentle 
way, but as upon her, as the little mother, which 
indeed she was, devolved the charge of looking 
after Lai, and keeping him from fretting and 
crying, she had but little time to devote to the 
stowing away of the many small boxes and 
packages they had brought with them. LaFs 
attention, it must be confessed, was chiefly given 
to the chocolate cream business, in which Uncle 
David was doing a roaring trade, until Eleanor, 
with a look of reproof, told the worthy old fellow 
that Lai really must not have another one, lest 
he should be ill. Uncle David, with guilty feel- 
ings, meekly obeyed the little wise woman, 
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although he found it hard to resist the appealing 
entreaties of Lai for "Just one more, please, 
Uncle David, just only one more, please ! " 

After the entanglement of men, women, and 
children, and trunks, upon the upper deck, the 
comparative quiet of the saloon was refreshing 
and comforting. The saloon itself was very gay 
and grand with its polished panelling and gild- 
ing, and bright adornments. 

" Why, papa," said Eleanor, " it is a palace. 
And look — there's a piano, actually a piano ! I 
shouldn't mind living here all my life." 

" And marry a merman," cried Irving. " You 
could show us all sorts of wonders then, Nelly." 

But Nelly positively declared that under no 
circumstances would she ever marry a man who 
was half a fish, and she was not at all tempted 
by Irving declaring that he only wished a mer- 
maid would make love to him, and take him 
down with her to her coral caves. When, 
however, her papa pointed out to her and the 
other children the little bunks in which they 
were to sleep for so many nights, she was 
troubled in her mind by the thought that, after 
all, a nice coral cave, damp though it would be 
sure to be, might be preferable. There were in 
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all four bunks, two above, and two below. In 
one of the lower bunks Eleanor and Lai were 
to sleep, and around this compartment an 
arrangement of curtains had been cleverly de- 
vised by Mr. Spencer, so that his little girl 
should be shut out from view when she was in 
bed. In the other lower bunk Harry and Irving 
were to sleep ; Uncle David was to occupy the 
bunk above theirs, and the last of the four was 
to form a bed for Mr. Spencer and Joe. Al- 
though Nelly did not in words express her dis- 
may, it was depicted on her features while Mr. 
Spencc'" was explaining these arrangements. 
The fond father rallied her merrily, and told 
her she had no idea how happy and comfort- 
able they would all be when they got used to 
their new little house. 

" You see, Nellie, my dear,'' he said, *' that a 
ship like this must necessarily contain hundreds 
of houses, because there are hundreds of diffe- 
rent people going out in it, and we can't expect 
as much room as we have when living on land. 
On fine days, we shall nearly all the time be on 
deck, and you may rely upon it that we shall 
find the life a very delightful one.'' 

'' You are never wrong, papa," said Eleanor, 
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" only It is strange, isn't it, when you are not 
used to it?" 

"That is what we have to do now," said 
Harry, " to get used to things. Why, Irving 
here is satisfied that he could get used to a 
mermaid, though he has never seen one." 

" I have seen one in a picture," said Irving, 
" and when she appears in the middle of the 
ocean, I shall know her the moment I set eyes 
on her." 

"And then, I suppose," said Harry, ''you 
will immediately jump overboard into her arms, 
and dive down to your coral caves." 

" No, no Irving," cried Eleanor in great 
alarm, " you mustn't do that, you mustn't ! " 

" I promise you,'* said Irving, with mock 
gravity, " that I will not marry a mermaid with- 
out papa's consent." 

At this point of the conversation a steward 
popped his head into the cabin, and cried, — 

"Is Mr. Spencer here ? " 

" Yes," replied Mr. Spencer. 

" The skipper wants to see you, sir." 

" Who is the skipper, papa ? " asked Eleanor 
innocently. " Is it some one who skips ? " 

" No, j'ou ignoramus," replied Irving \ 
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" skipper stands for captain. Let us all go and 

see him, papa." j 

Without waiting for leave, the children and 
Uncle David followed Mr. Spencer into the 
saloon, where they saw him shaking hands with 
a little fat red-faced man, so short, and so 
round, and so red, that he looked like a human 
ball, with a fiery knob. Strange as was his 
appearance, however, he was no other than the 
famous Captain Mercer, who was in command \ 

of The Pride of the Ocean, and who had sailed 
heaven knows how many dozens of times round ' 

and round the world. ^ 

" I heard that you were looking for me," said \ 

this great little man, "and I have only one 
moment to spare to shake hands with you^ and 
to tell you to make yourselves comfortable. You 
and the little fellows here," pointing to the 
children and to Uncle David, who stood staring 
at him, *' are in my special care, and we will 
do whatever we can to make you comfortable. 
No time to say more. See you by-and-by." 

And away the fiery little captain skipped with 
the agility of a boy." 

" What fun ! " said Irving. " He called you 
a Uttle fellow, Nellie." 
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•'And he called Uncle David one/' said 
Joe. 

" Papa/' said Eleanor very earnestly, " is he 
really, really a captain ? " 

'* Yes, my dear," replied Mr. Spencer. *' Do 
you know any reason why he shouldn't 
be?" 

"/ do," said Irving, who was always ready 
to reply for other people ; '* because he doesn't 
look a bit like one. A captain should be tall, 
and straight, and beautifully shaped, and his 
eyes should blaze, and he should wave his arms 
like this, and he should wear a cocked hat, and 
have gold spangles all over him." 

" Of course/' observed Harry quietly, " gold 
spangles like a harlequin." 

*' I mean gold lace," said Irving. " You 
needn't take one up so sharp, Harry. You 
make mistakes yourself sometimes; but what 
I say is, he is not a bit like a captain, and if it 
wasn't papa who says he is one, I should not 
believe it." 

" You had better not let him hear you speak 
of him in that manner," said Harry ; " he is the 
king of the ship, you know, and can do what- 
ever he likes with us — put us in chains, lock 

N 
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us up, feed us on hard biscuit and salt water ;*' 
but observing Eleanor's looks of alarm, he 
stooped down and whispered, " I am only joking 
Nellie/' 

Irving heard the whisper, and said, '' Of course 
you are only joking, Harry. I knew that well 
enough. You are disappointed, Nellie, aren't 
you, that our captain is like a little round red 
ball, instead of being dignified, and stately, and 
kingly?'' 

Eleanor considered a little, and answered very 
prettily and wisely, '* What does it matter after 
all, Irving, if he is kind to us ? '* 

" And that's what he is going to be," said 
Mr. Spencer. ** It was very good of him to run 
down here in the midst of his duties, which, 
upon my word, are enough to make one's head 
ache only to think of — it was, I say, very kind 
of him to run down and shake hands with us, 
and say a few pleasant words. Notwithstand- 
ing Irving's criticism 1 declare myself to be very 
well satisfied with Captain Mercer, and I think 
we are very fortunate in having such a man to 
command the ship we are going out in.*' 

This settled the matter, and not another word 
V:?,s said that could in any way be construed 
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into a reflection upon Captain Mercer's personal 
appearance. 

What with putting their cabin in order, and 
arranging things nicely ; what with the rehearsals 
which Mr. Spencer deemed necessary on the 
part of himself, and Joe, and Uncle David, as to 
the best and safest way in which they were to 
climb into their sleeping-bunks and climb down 
again ; what with all of them lying flat in their 
proper places, just as if it was night and they 
were going to sleep, and calling out to each 
other, '* Are you comfortable ? " ** Yes, are you ? 
i But it is funny, isn't it?" what with Uncle 

David getting his legs in a tangle as he climbed 
down from his bunk, and causing the children to 
burst into shouts of laughter by his comicalities, 
the greater part of which, it must be confessed, 
were purposely introduced to amuse the 
youngsters ; what with the hurried dinner of 
which they partook, and which was served up on 
a long narrow table running fore and aft the 
saloon ; what with the continual running up 00 
' to the deck to see how things were getting on 

\ there, and continually running down again into 

i their own little cabin to see how things were get- 

I ting on there; what with the gradual merging of 
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their feelings of uneasiness into feelings of satis- 
faction and contentment ; what with the cheer- 
ful demeanor of the sailors, who were singing at 
their work more lustily than ever ; what with the 
interest attaching to the constant arrival of fresh 
saloon passengers, and scanning of their faces, 
in the endeavour to discover whether they were 
going to be really nice companions and jolly 
fellows one and all ; — what with these and a 
thousand other matters which it would occupy 
too much space here to set down, the day 
passed quickly, and almost before they knew 
where they were, as Harry expressed it, night 
set in. 

Before retiring to rest they went once more on 
deck. The ship was still lying in dock, and the 
sailors were resting. The evidences of confusion 
and apparent bustle had almost disappeared. 
Little knots of passengers sat or lounged about, 
talking earnestly of the prospect before them. 
Some of them were heard to express their inten- 
tion of remaining on deck the whole of the night, 
so that they might enjoy every moment that re- 
mained to them of their sojourn in the old land 
which they were leaving. Mr. Spencer, who 
had been making inquiries, told his family that 
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it was expected the ship would leave the docks 
at twelve o'clock the following day, and that the 
government officers would be on board a couple 
of hours before that time to call over the names 
of the passengers. 

"And now, children," he said, "as you must 
feel very tired, and as to-morrow will be almost 
as busy a day as this has been, we will go down 
to bed." 

They went in silence, and when they were all 
assembled in their cabin, Mr. Spencer closed 
the door and said a few wise and tender words 
to his children upon the past and the future. 
He spoke so softly that his words were like a 
prayer, and when he said, "God blefss dear 
old England ! God bless the land we are 
going to ! " the children and Uncle David 
•all repeated after him, " God bless dear old 
England 1 God bless the land we are going 
toT' 




CHAPTER XVI. 



ANOTHER LETTER FROM UNCLE WILLIAM. 

The earliest to awake in the morning were Mr. 
Spencer, Uncle David, and Harry. These three 
rose very quietly, and dressed themselves, and 
left the younger children asleep. Although it 
was barely six o'clock, they found Captain 
Mercer on the deck attending to his duties, as 
fresh as a lark. The sailors were industriously 
carrying out his commands, working with a will, 
and things were beginning to look ship-shape. 

" Papa,'* said Harry, " I woke up in the night, 
and when I heard the men working on the deck 
above me I could not help wondering whether 
the world ever went to sleep.'' 
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" Only bits of it at a time," said Mr. Spencer. 
'* I am glad, my boy, that such thoughts come 
into your head. It does no harm to ponder 
upon this and that, even though we may not 
always understand what we are thinking about." 

'' I think a great deal," said Harry, " about 
things I don't understand — well, perhaps not 
quite that, papa — I mean about things I cop.ld 
not explain." 

Mr. Spencer laid his hand kindly upon 
Harry's shoulder, and Harry lifted his hand and 
placed it upon his father's. The depths of a 
deep love are sounded in such slight actions. 
When they went down they heard the younger 
children stirring in their bunks. Mr. Spencer 
called to them, and told them it was time to get 
up, and asked them if they wanted any assist- 
ance. They answered merrily, — 

" No, no, papa, we shan't be long! " 

Irving and Joe were the first to make their 
appearance, and very soon afterwards Eleanor 
came out, holding Lai by the hand. They all 
looked bright and happy, and declared they had 
passed a splendid night. 

" Did you dream of your mermaid, Irving ? " 
asked Harry. 
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" Of course I didn't," said Irving. " I was 
too tired to dream of anything. I slept like a 
top/' 

" So did I/' said Joe. 

" So did I," said Eleanor. 

" / didn't/' said Lai, '* because I didn't spin 
round and round." 

There were forty-six saloon passengers on 
board, most of whom made their appearance at 
the breakfast-table. Special places had been 
allotted to all, which they were expected to 
occupy during the voyage. Seats of honour 
on the right of the captain, who, of course, sat 
at the head of the table, were given to Mr. 
Spencer and his family. Mr. Spencer was glad 
of this, for the reason that it was a guarantee 
that they would be well looked after and 
attended to by the stewards. Upon the advice 
of the manager of the Union Bank, Mr. Spencer 
had done a wise thing. He had discovered the 
special stewards who were to wait upon them, 
both at the table and in their cabin, and had 
informed them that if they were attentive he 
would reward them at the end of the voyage. 

Captain Mercer came down in time for break- 
fast, and gave his passengers a short '* Good 
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morning." Not only was he physically short, 
but everything he did was short. It was as 
though he had so much to do that he had no 
time for anything long. However, whatever he 
.did was done well, brief as was the time it occu- 
pied, and his quick, sharp glances round the 
table and at the stewards were sufficient to en- 
sure discipline on the part of those under him. 
The table was liberally provided, so liberally, 
indeed, as to cause the children to open their 
eyes wide. They had never before seen such 
dishes of curry, such quantities of hot chops 
and steaks, and new rolls, and bacon and eggs, 
and other descriptions of food to which they 
were unable to give a name. 

" I say, Uncle David," said Irving, in an 
undertone, " this is something like, isn't it ? " 

"That it is,'' said Uncle David, his face 
beaming with satisfaction. 

" Uncle,'* said Joe, " how old are you this 
morning ? " 

" Let me see," said Uncle David. *' Yester- 
day I think I must have been about forty ; and 
after such a night's rest as I have had, ind such 
a breakfast as I have eaten, I really think I am 
now very little more than thirty." 
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At ten o'clock the government officials made 
their appearance. The names of the passengers 
were called out on deck and ticked off. The 
captain received his papers, and all was ready 
for the commencement of the eventful voyage. 
The steam-tug began to puff, and The Pride of 
the Ocean wound its way skilfully and deftly 
from out the mass of shipping by which it was 
surrounded. As it moved slowly down the river, 
every familiar spot and building was scanned 
wistfully and eagerly by the passengers who 
lined the decks. At such a time the smallest 
landmark becomes of importance to those who 
are gazing upon it and mutely bidding it fare- 
well. From the river, slowly, slowly — from the 
river to the sea— from the narrow, confined, 
imprisoned channel which winds its way through 
pregnant evidences of wealth, and squalor, and 
civilization, to the broad and mighty ocean, 
where an eternal voice seems to whisper to 
those whose lives have been a continual struggle, 
"You are free!" 

Mr. Spencer's thoughts ran somewhat in this 
fashion : 

" Farewell, thou dear old land — farewell, dear 
scenes of hope, and joy, and suffering ! Although 
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parted from you perhaps for ever, I bear away 
with me remembrances of which neither time 
nor space can rob me. They hallow the past, 
they sweeten the present, they brighten the 
future. Life in its most sacred aspects is not 
material ; it is spiritual. I shall ever have with 
me, through whatever scenes I have yet to pass, 
the dear memories of my wife, from the hour of 
our first meeting to that in which I kissed her 
sweet lips for the last earthly time. She is with 
me and mine at this present moment. If it is 
given to the spirits of those who have loved us 
to be sad when we are sad, to rejoice when we 
rejoice, surely the dear good mother rejoices 
now. No prospect but one of toil was there for 
our little ones in the land which is fading from 
my view. The toiling millions slave, and slave, 
and slave, and see their children growing into 
their heritage of long laborious work, with scarce 
a hope of peace and comfort to look forward to 
in their old age. Not such a lot is before my 
dear ones. Honourable work and endeavour, 
honourable toil and effort in the new world to 
which we are sailing, will in all probability bring 
their just and due reward. They may live to 
sit under their own vines and fig-trees, and see 
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with glad hearts their children working to the 
same good end. Ah ! if I had the power, I 
would open to thousands of my fellow-workers 
the road that now is open for us ! It would be 
a blessing both to the old world and the 
new/' 

That the tenor of his thoughts would have 
been approved by at least one person whose 
experience constituted him a good judge, 
received surprising and startling confirmation. 
On the evening of the first day Captain Mercer 
found time to say to Mr. Spencer^ — 

"By the way, I must not forget a little com- 
mission entrusted to me. The manager of the 
bank who arranged with the agents of my ship 
for your passages handed me this letter, which 
I was to give to you on the first day of our 
passage.'* 

Mr. Spencer thanked the captain, and wonder- 
ing who it was that had written under such 
strange conditions, took the letter and went a 
little apart with his children, who were also 
wondering whom the letter could be from. 

'* I believe/' said Mr. Spencer, looking at the 
address on the envelope, '* that it is your Uncle 
William's handwriting.*' 
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At this remark the children did not know 
whether to be frightened or pleased. 

'' I hope/' whispered Irving to Harry, " that 
Uncle William is not going to send us back 
now.*' 

Harry did not reply ; he was gazing anxiously 
at his father, who stood turning the letter in his 
hands with an irresolute air. 

" Perhaps," whispered Eleanor to Harry, *' it 
is something about Uncle David. Uncl(? 
William is angry that he is with us." 

*' That is not possible," said Harry, '' there 
has not been time for Uncle William to hear of 
Uncle David being with us. Papa will tell us 
all about it presently. You can sit here, 
papa." 

Mr. Spencer sat down, opened the letter, read 
it in silence, and then read it aloud. 

" Golden Bush Station, 

" Murray River, Victoria, 

^^June 2nd, 

" My dear Brother Herbert, — This 
letter, if it ever reach your hands, is written, as 
you will see, on the same day as the letter I sent 
direct to you in London, enclosing my draft 
for 200/., and advising you strongly to com^e 
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out with your family to Golden Bush Station. 
If you have taken my advice, you will read the 
words I now write ; if you have not, you will 
never see them. My instructions are that the 
letter shall be delivered to you at the end of 
the first day of the voyage ; so, of course, if 
you have not taken any voyage at all, it will not 
be given to you. I assume, however, that you 
have done the right thing, and that you are 
reading these few lines on board some good 
sailing-vessel, with your children by your side." 

(Mr. Spencer looked around and smiled, and 
the children, their fears relieved, smilingly re- 
turned his loying looks. Eleanor said in an 
excited voice, *' Uncle William is a magician. 
Papa is reading his letter on board a sailing- 
vessel, and we are by his side. Go on, papa, 
go on ! " Mr. Spencer settled himself comfort- 
ably, and proceeded.) 

" Brother Herbert, you have acted wisely to 
leave over-crowded England behind you, and 
to give your children an opportunity of reaping 
what they sow in the golden land. I have not 
the slightest doubt that you could mention the 
names of at least a score of friends and acquaint- 
ances in the old country, who have been sowing 
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all their lives, and reaping for their pains a har- 
vest so wretched that it was pretty well all eaten 
up before ever it was gathered. That is the 
way in the old country. The many sow, the few 
reap. Here the many sow and the many reap 
— which is but just and proper. Mind, I am 
not blaming anybody in particular. I am not 
speaking against a class, and my views are not 
socialistic ; indeed, since I have grown wealthy 
I have grown conservative rather than other- 
wise. I simply speak of things as they are, 
and I maintain that numbers of Englishmen 
living in their native land would be acting not 
only wisely, but justly towards their children, 
by encouraging them to seek their fortunes in 
these colonies. Perhaps you don't know that 
Australia is nearly as large as Europe, and that 
there is room here for hundreds of millions of 
human creatures who, by the exercise of industry 
and fair patience, could thrive and prosper. 

" There ! I am not as a rule given to lecturing, 
but the mood came upon me, and I let it have 
its way. There is one thing you can't accuse 
me of, that is, of spinning out my subject 
threadbare till there is nothing left to say — 
and yet, brother Herbert, a man might write for 
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months, and not exhaust it, the theme is so 
vast, and grand, and comprehensive. With all 
good wishes to you and your children, I remain 
'* Your affectionate brother, 
" William Spencer." 

" Now I call that a capital letter,'' said 
Irving, '' and I don't think there's much fear of 
our not suiting each other. I say, papa, what 
a lot of nonsense we heard before we came 
aboard about our being sea-sick, and the dread- 
ful time we should have. Why, for my part, I 
never felt better in all my life." 

" Are you sure," asked Mr. Spencer, who was 
anticipating with some anxiety what Irving 
spoke about, '* that you do not at this present 
moment feel some slight inward disturbance ? " 

" Well, to tell the truth, papa," said Irving, 
slightly colouring, ** when I say I never felt 
better in all my life I don't mean that the motion 
of the ship is quite and entirely agreeable, but, 
as Harry says, we have to get used to things, 
and we can't do that all in a minute. Uncle 
David, how do you feel ? " 

Now it happened that Uncle David was fated 
to be the first to experience the dread effects of 
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sea-sickness, a malady very engrossing and ab- 
sorbing while it lasts, but most comical to reflect 
upon when it is over. Uncle David's face was 
growing very pale, and his eyes were beginning 
to wander wildly. 

" I thinkj'Vhe said in a weak voice, rising to 
his feet and staggering a little, '* I think I will 
go to the cabin and lie down.'* 

" That will be the best thing, perhaps, we all 
can do," said Mr. Spencer. " I have been told 
that by lying down we shall get over it all the 
sooner. Come along, children.'' And, with a 
bright look and a merry smile, Mr. Spencer 
led the way below, following Uncle David, who 
grew more staggery and more uncertain of 
himself every step he took. 




CHAPTER XVIL 



MITE MAKES HIS FIRST APPEARANCE UPON ^'TIIE 
PRIDE OF THE OCEAN." 

Not only Mr. Spencer, and Uncle David, and 
the children, but pretty nearly every person on 
board was in a state of the deepest rriisery and 
despondency. For the next few days almost 
the whole of the ship was prostrate. In after 
conversation, when the Spencers and Uncle 
David were talking and laughing about it, they 
agreed that they could never have conceived 
such a singular illness. Their heads swam 
round and round, their chests appeared to sink 
into their stomachs, and then did not fill up 
the void, their legs were impotent, their arms 
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were not their own property, their intellects 
forsook- them, and their general deportment 
was lunatical. 

It was such a wicked illness, too, bringing, 
while it lasted, the reckless, unreasonable belief 
that nothing in the world could ever again 
bring to them the slightest pleasure or gratifi- 
cation. Harry, indeed, declared that there were 
times when he did not care the slightest whether 
the vessel went down or kept up, and that when 
he heard the skipper roar out, in the middle of 
the night, '* 'Bout ship ! '' he devoutly wished 
that it would not '* *bout,** but that it would dash 
its ribs against a hidden rock instead, and send 
them all to the bottom. White faces and 
throbbing heads were the rule : and the curious 
part of it was that scarcely anybody seemed to 
have the slightest pity for anybody else. How- 
ever, like all worldly things, it was soon over, 
and at the end of seven or eight days they were 
as well as ever, and with their sea-legs on — 
which means that one of their legs was always 
much shorter than the other — could pace the 
deck tolerably well. It was funny to see the airs 
which Uncle David gave himself. As regards the 
sea-sickness itself he suffered a great deal more 
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than any one of them, but the moment he got 
well he became every inch a sailor; made 
friends with officers and crew ; talked of his 
adventures as though for every day he had 
spent on land he had spent a year at sea ; told 
marvellous stories of shipwrecks and rescues ; 
and being not only a Hghthearted old fellow, full 
of gaiety and good spirits, but simple withal, it 
is no wonder that in a very short time he was a 
general favourite. Having, in reply to the con- 
tinued inquiries of the children as to his age, 
reached eighteen or twenty years, he declared 
that he would stop there, and enjoy life. If 
his face were a criterion, he was enjoying 
it to its full, for it grew plump and ruddy, 
his eyes had a merrier sparkle in them, his 
mouth even a kinder and happier expression 
than had been usual with him. In this im- 
proved appearance of health and spirits he 
was not alone. Mr. Spencer observed with 
gladness that his children were also thriving 
and improving. Joyous life was theirs, bounding 
through their veins ; joyous hopes were theirs, 
making their hearts a very garden of happiness. 
And Mr. Spencer himself also grew stronger 
and stouter. So that, taking it altogether, it 
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seemed as if ** a life on the ocean wave " was 
the very best thing that could have been 
offered to one and all of them. And although 
they were in a measure alone, sailing in their 
wooden house, a mere speck on the mighty 
ocean ; although no busy streets, teeming with 
bustling life, were near them ; although they 
were, to all appearance cut off from the 
world, there was plenty of interest and 
variety to fill their days. Scarcely had they 
recovered from their sea-sickness when an 
incident occurred which to the Spencers was 
most surprising and interesting from its novelty, 
although it is common enough to those 
whose profession it is to navigate the seas. 
In some dark, mysterious hidden recess in the 
hold, a " stowaway *' was found, herding with 
the rats and beetles, a little fellow who could 
scarcely be said to have any clothes on, he 
presented such a picture of rags and tatters, 
and begrimed with dirt from the hairs of his 
head to the soles of his feet. In this aspect 
his very features were scarcely discernible. 
With his black eyes shining, and his white 
teeth gleaming when he opened his mouth, he 
looked like a human weasel. How he got into 
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the ship was a mystery ; how he had lived was a 
mystery ; how he had not been suffocated in his 
hiding-place was the greatest mystery of all. 
He was reported to the skipper, and was brought 
before the king of The Pride of the OceaUy a 
poor, wretched woe-begone morsel, standing 
in the presence of a mighty magnate. The 
Spencers were close by, and hurried forward to 
witness the strange scene. 

'' Now, then,*' cried Captain Mercer, with a 
frown on his round red face, " what have you 
got to say for yourself ? " 

*' Nothink particular," replied the boy. 

** Nothing particular ! " ejaculated the skipper. 
"How did you get aboard ? " 

'* With my legs," replied the boy. 

" Where's your mother and father ? " 

" Don't know." 

"And don't care, eh?" 

" Not much." 

"You've got a mother and father, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" I might have," replied the boy. 

" Oh, you might have ! " exclaimed the 
skipper, rather nonplussed by these short 
answers. " You're not sure of it, though ? " 
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" I ain't sure of nothink/' replied the boy. 

" Except your dinner and tea, I suppose ? '* 
Captain Mercer ventured to remark. 

" Ain't sure o' them. Never was," 

" Where do you hail from ? " 

'* What do you mean ? " 

'^ Don't give me any of your impertinence, or 
it will be worse for you." 

'' Ain't got nothink to give, so can't give 
you nothink," said the boy with unanswerable 
logic. 

*' What is your name ? " 
. ''Mite." 

" How do you spell it ? " 

" Blest if I know ! Never was arksed before.' 

" I should think," said Mr. Spencer, in a tone 
of compassion, *' that if he could, he would spell 
it, M-i-t.e." 

'*Yes, yes," said Captain Mercer, half 
courteously, half impatiently, " you don't know 
what we have to put up with from this sort of 
thing. On my last voyage we ferreted out three 
of these great hulking stowaways when we were 
just as far out at sea as this." 

Mr. Spencer repeated meditatively, *' Three 
of these great hulking stowaways ! '* 
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He had an earnest desire to screen the poor 
little waif from hard punishment. 

" To be sure," said Captain Mercer, " this 
little chap is only a mite, which makes it all the 
worse. I made the last lot work like niggers for 
their passage across." 

" /'// work like a nigger," said the stowaway, 
" for my passage across. I don't mind what I 
does, if you'll only give me some grub." 

" Oh, youVe hungry, are you ? '' 

" I could eat a brick," said the boy, " if I 
could only get my teeth into it." 

Now, although the little fellow had answered 
curtly, his demeanour had been perfectly 
respectful. Perhaps it was that he was afraid 
of consequences ; but whatever the cause, his 
manner had gone far to mollify the captain 
instead of further exasperating him ; and when 
Eleanor, whose heart had been touched by the 
boy's plaintive remark that he could eat a brick 
if he could get his teeth into it, moved towards 
him, and laid her hand pityingly on his arm. 
Captain Mercer, with whom she was a special 
favourite, could not resist the mute appeal. He 
beckoned to one of the subordinate officers, and 
said, — 
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'*Give the rascal something to eat. I'll 
decide by-and-by what is to be done with 
him. I suppose you know/' addressing the 
lad, '*that I could pitch you overboard if I 
liked?*' 

" I shouldn't care much, sir, if you did," was 
the reply, quite respectfully given. 

When the boy was taken away, the Spencer 
children held a hurried consultation, which 
resulted in their asking their father's permission 
to go after Mite, and see that he was properly 
cared for. Being washed and scraped, it was 
discovered that Mite was by no means an ill- 
looking fellow, despite the fact that he was 
deeply pitted with small-pox, and the fortunate 
result of his daring adventure was that he was 
made into a kind of Lilliputian steward, to wait 
at table upon the saloon passengers ; and so 
clever and active did he prove himself to be, 
that he became an object of liking and interest 
to all on board. The Spencer children took 
him under their wing, and Mite soon showed by 
his attentions to them that he had in his nature 
a great well of gratitude which nothing in the 
way of unselfish labour could exhaust. The 
account he gave of himself to the children, in 
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reply to their rather confusing questions, may 
be thus imperfectly transcribed : 

" Don't know where I was born. Don't know 
how old I am. Used to be took out begging 
with a lot of other kids, sometimes by one 
woman, sometimes by another, sometimes by a 
man, and they always said they was my mothers 
and fathers. I had to cry and look melancholy, 
and if I didn't feel like it I used to be whacked 
till I did. All kicks and no ha'pence, that's 
what I got. Slept anywhere, sometimes no- 
where. Was sold to a organ-man for two pots 
of beer and fourpence, and went with him about 
the country with a monkey, who was a good 
deal better off than I was. We used to chum 
together, me and the monkey. Went to Rams- 
gate and Margate to pick up the coppers. 
Footed it all the way. I liked to look at the sea, 
and thought what a jolly life it was, and when I 
ran away from the organ-man and got back to 
London, the sea was always a-shining on me, 
whether I was awake or asleep. One day I 
heered of a chap as hid himself in a ship that 
was going to the gold-diggings. I thought I'd 
do the same, so I went to the docks, and when 
nobody was looking, got aboard this here ship, 
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and crept down to the hold. That's all I 
know/' 

When Mr. Spencer heard this story, which 
was related to him much more graphically than 
has been here set down, he remarked, — 

"If Mite gets to Australia, and remains there, 
I shouldn't wonder if, one of these fine days, 
people don't t6uch their hats to him.'* 

** I shouldn't wonder, either, papa," said 
Eleanor, although she had not the slightest idea 
of her father's meaning. 

In this incident there was something humorous, 
but another occurred which left a sad impres- 
sion. One evening, during a gale, word was 
passed along that there was, in the dim distance, 
what looked like a wreck. Glasses were 
brought to bear, and it was declared that not 
only (lid the object look like a ship water-logged 
and dismasted, but that there were living crea- 
tures aboard. At the time of the discovery 
The Pride of the Ocean itself was in peril. The 
wind roared furiously, the seas rose mountain- 
high, and what with the storm that raged and 
the fast-approaching blackness of n'ght, it was 
impossible to launch a boat to proceed to the 
rescue. With the greatest difficulty the ship 
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was put about, in order that when light dawned 
the next morning the rescue might be at- 
tempted, if there was a lull in the tempest. 
When daylight dawned there was a lull, but the 
wreck was not in view. All day long they beat 
about in the hope of coming across it, but it 
was fated to remain for ever a mystery. And, 
when everything was done that could be done. 
The Pride of the Ocean was compelled to 
resume its onward course. And so through the 
ocean it clove towards its goal, patiently, un- 
erringly, with its human freight; through hot 
weather and cold weather ; burnt up in the 
torrid zone, and chilled by winds which rushed 
from ice-bound waters ; through days when 
scarce a ripple could be seen on the grand 
ocean's breast, and others when the waves 
leaped at its throat furiously, as a relentless 
enemy might have done ; through nights when 
the moon rose threateningly in the heavens, like 
a blazing ball of lurid fire, suggesting thoughts 
of a terrible to-morrow; and through darker 
nights, solemn and beautiful, when the track of 
the vessel was marked by the brilliant Medusae, 
the sailors' girdle of Venus, which gleamed and 
shone like a line of living light in the wondrous 
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sea ; through all these with unerring faith the 
ship pursued its way steadily and patiently to 
the garden of the world. Now the captain 
smelt the breeze, and hoarse cries, unintelligible 
to all but the initiated, travelled about the ship, 
to clap on sail, and make good use of the breath 
of Boreas. Then the great vessel, like a god 
drunk with joy, dived into awful depths, and 
climbed water-mountains that a moment ago 
threatened to fall upon it and dash it to pieces. 
The curling seas broke over the deck, and the 
toilers that were battling with wind and wave 
clung fast for dear life to ropes and spars, 
while ever and anon a water Titan, more angry 
than its fellows, broke over the side with such 
tremendous force that the vessel rolled and 
quivered beneath the mighty shock. So ! The 
breeze slackened and died away. The angry 
sea subsided, and after many days the ship was 
becalmed. Then the passengers lay about the 
deck in happy indolence, and talked of the great 
whale they saw awhile ago, hung round with 
seaweed and barnacles, and mused upon the 
cloudless night, star-gemmed above and below, 
and the beautiful Southern Cross and the strange 
Magellan clouds. And while they mused and 
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dreamed the white sky streamed down laz-ly 
into a view of peaceful waters. 

Every one on board was contented with the 
change except the skipper, who paced the deck 
restlessly, and prayed for the breeze to spring 
up, taking advantage, however, of the calm, like 
the good skipper he was, to splice ropes, and 
make new sails, and mend old ones. Soon, 
wind and water woke into life again, and the 
waves sparkled, and the fresh breeze blew 
merrily. 

But hark ! What is that affrighted cry that 
runs through the ship like electricity ? A child 
overboard ! What child ? Eleanor ! A sudden 
lurch of the ship had caused her to slip, and in 
a moment the cruel waves had closed over her 
head. In less time than it takes to write the 
words, every soul on board was crowding the 
decks in a state of wild excitement. A moment 
before the accident occurred, Eleanor, wdth 
Mite by her side, was standing apart from the 
other members of her family, and thus it was 
that Mr. Spencer was not immediately aware of 
the perilous position of his darling child. The 
words, " A child overboard ! " had not reached 
his ears nor the ears of his boys. 
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" What is the matter?*' he asked hurriedly, 
as the people dashed past him with looks of 
alarm in their faces, and it was not till he heard 
them call out the name of Eleanor that the full 
sense of the horrible danger rushed upon him. 

*' Eleanor, my Eleanor, my darling child ! " 
he screamed, staggering forward. 

" Stand back ! '* cried the captain, and then, 
seeing it was Mr. Spencer who was forcing his 
way through, clutched him by the shoulder, and 
said between his teeth, *' It is madness to 
attempt it unless you are a strong swimmer.'* 

For he divined that it was Mr. Spencer's 
intention to throw himself in the sea, in the 
vain endeavour to save his little girl. 

*' Some of you," continued .the captain, 
sternly and imperatively, ** keep fast hold of 
him and the children ! 'Bout ship ! Out with 
the boats ! " 

Hardly were the orders given when the 
sailors were working like madmen, and two 
quarter boats were being slung overboard with 
rowers in them ready to risk their lives to save 
the life of a child. But before the keels of the 
boats touched the water the situation was com- 
plicated by a startling occurrence in which two 
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passengers played the principal parts. One of 
these was Mite, who, not being observed, 
slipped rather than jumped overboard after the 
little maid whose kindness had bound him to 
her. Heroic, but useless. As useless as 
Uncle David's action, who, without a moment's 
consideration, and only influenced by the fact 
that his darling niece was in peril, leaped into 
the sea, to the horror and bewilderment of the 
on-lookers. 

'* Another ! Another ! " they cried. 

Thus, within the briefest space, three lives 
were at stake, and each powerless to do any- 
thing for its own preservation. But now the 
ship had been put about, and the quarter boats 
were riding on the waves. 

Pull, brave men, pull for your lives 1 Steady 
brains, steady hearts, steady eyes. Let nothing 
step between duty and self-danger. Pull heroes, 
pull, and strain every nerve and muscle, while 
you anxiously scan the waves for the appear- 
ance upon them of those so close to death ! 
Ah, see there, see there ! A little golden head 
rises on a white crest of foam, a ball of golden 
curls on a pillow of snow. Within half a dozen 
yards of it another little head with thick, close- 
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cut black hair appears. Now, men, now, for your 
lives ! They reach Mite first, but the little 
hero, instinctively digging the water out of his 
eyes with his knuckles, catches sight of 
Eleanor's golden curls, and screams hoarsely,— 

" No, ketch 'old of her, ketch 'old of her I" 
and straightway is sucked down again. 

Two strong pulls, and they are close to 
Eleanor, who is sinking. A sailor leans half- 
way out of the boat, and seizes her by the hair 
and pulls her in. They are at some distance 
from the ship, but they can hear the loud 
hurrahs of the passengers repeated again and 
again as they beheld the rescue of the little 
one, whose gentle, tender ways had caused her 
to be beloved by all on board. 

" I thank Thee, I thank Thee ! '' murmured 
Mr. Spencer, raising his eyes to Heaven ; anu 
the children weeping around him, also murmur, 
" I thank Thee, I thank Thee ! " 

Next for Mite. A rush of bubbles on the 
surface of the water, and up again rose the 
black head of the devoted little fellow. Not so 
easy to seize it as Eleanor's, by reason of his 
short hair, but he, too, was saved before he 
sank. Meanwhile, the other quarter boat had 

P 
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been pulling this way and that in search of 
Uncle David, who had floated away to a greater 
distance than Mite and Eleanor. Once he 
rose, but was not seen by the rowers. For the 
second time his head appeared riding on the 
surface of the waters, and then it was that they 
caught sight of him. He was a hundred yards 
away, and though the sea was rough, they 
pulled through it as though their muscles were 
made of steel, but before they reached the spot 
the water had closed over him, and he was lost 
to view. Then a sailor in the boat, crying out 
to his mates, " It*s life or death this time. 
Here goes ! " sprang into the air, and the next 
instant was down, down in the depths, groping 
with his hands as he swam for Uncle David's 
body. 

He had marked the exact spot at which 
Uncle David had sunk, and his brave effort was 
rewarded. But no easy task was his ; for Uncle 
David, in his blind struggles, feeling strong 
arms about him, seized his preserver in a de- 
spairing clutch, and had it not been that the 
sailor was a powerful man and did not lose his 
self-possession, both of them would have met 
with destruction. He shook Uncle David off, 
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and then twining his fingers in the old man's 
hair, presently rose to the surface with the man 
he had saved. Into the boat they were dragged, 
preserver and preserved, and the ringing cheers 
from the passengers and crew floated over the 
sea. Before this was accomplished the first 
boat had reached the ship's side, and Eleanor 
and Mite were raised to the deck in a senseless 
state. This was also Uncle David's condition. 
But soon the three who had been saved from a 
watery grave were in the care of experienced 
doctors, who were striving with all their might 
and skill to restore them to life and animation. 
In the case of Eleanor, Mr. Spencer was 
allowed to assist, but the Spencer boys were 
not permitted to go near, and they stood in a 
cluster, trembling and clasping their hands, 
waiting for the news which would bring joy or 
despair to their hearts. They had long to wait, 
and every minute seemed an hour to them, but 
at length Mr. Spencer appeared, and said to 
them in a voice of deep gratitude, — 

" Give thanks to God, my dears ! Our 
darling Eleanor lives ! " 

Then gushed forth their tears, and .they 
sobbed and embraced one another, and mur- 
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mured heartfelt thanks to the Divine Giver of 
good, who had restored their darling sister to 
them. As with Eleanor, so with Mite and 
Uncle David. They also lived, and for the rest 
of the day the passengers lingered about the 
deck, talking in tones of admiration of the 
wonderful rescue. The next morning all three 
were lying on the deck, breathing the sweet 
air, and smiling upon those who obtained leave 
to speak a few words with them. 

It is hard to say who, as hero of this adven- 
ture, occupied the first place, but perhaps it may 
be given to Mite, whose noble, unselfish attempt 
was lauded on all sides, -^fter they were strong 
they related the sensations they experienced 
when they fell overboard. Eleanor's and Uncle 
David's confidences were imparted only to the 
members of their family, but Mite's were for 
general use, and being public property may be 
first related : 

*' When I jumped overboard,*' he said, " or 
rayther slipped overboard (because I was 
frightened if the jolly old skipper knew what I 
was going to do, that he would have stopped 
me), I didn't have any notion what was going to 
happen. All I knew was, that Miss Eleanor, 
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who had been kinder to me than anybody else 
in the world had ever been, was there, and that 
I must go too. As for swimming, I never give 
it a thought. I didn't give nothink a thought, 
only that I wanted to be where she was. Was 
I frightened when I struck the water ? Not a 
bit of it. I thought it was rayther jolly, just for 
the moment, you know, 'specially when I found 
myself swimming after the monkey I used to 
keep company with when I tramped the country 
with the organ-grinder. Yes, there was the 
monkey paddling the water as if he had been 
bom to it, and there was I paddling after him 
as if / had been born to it, and there was the 
organ-grinder grinding away to a time wliich 
made my head spin round and round. It was 
like a dream, you know, every think changing all 
of a sudden, and one thing changing into 
another without any sense in it. Else, why 
should the monkey turn all at once into Billy 
Flannigan ? Who was he ? A chap I used to 
play in the gutters with, till he 'listed and 
become a drummer in the British Army, 
There he was, come home from the wars, 
covered with braid and buttons and glory, with 
a drum hanging from his shoulders, upon which 
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he was beating, ' Paddy, will you now ! ' Sing- 
ing it, too, and a million others joining in, 
* Paddy, will you now, Paddy, will you now. Take 
me while Pm in the humour ! ' Then a big, big 
window seemed to open wide, and let in a blaze 
of light. That was when I come up first, I 
suppose, and had a kind of idea that I was 
being drownded. Down I went again, with a 
million drums beating and a million organs 
playing every blessed tune that ever I heerd. 
Don't I remember telling the sailors to ketch 
hold of Miss Eleanor first ? Not a bit of it. 
Cause why ? you see I wasn't in my right 
senses. I mightn't have said it if I had been. 
Down I went, and Billy Flannigan, and the 
monkey, and the organ-grinder, and all the little 
chaps I used to have games with on the kerb- 
stones was all turned into fishes. But I could 
spot every one of them, and could tell which 
was which, as they come swimming up to me, 
with their mouths wide open, as if they wanted 
to swallow me in one gulp. Then a big dark- 
ness fell upon me like a weight, and I was 
fighting with somethink, and trying to ketch 
my breath. That's all I remember. Jolly 
plucky, wasn't it, for them sailor chaps to take 
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so much trouble to save a poor little mite like 
me ? It's made me think, I can tell you, and I 
shall never forget it as long as I live I " 

Eleanor said : 

" It was not at all confusing, papa. I never 
saw things clearer. I seemed to sink and sink, 
and sink, till I reached the dear little house we 
lived in when mamma was alive. And she 
was alive, papa, and we were sitting in the 
garden by an apple-tree — your apple-tree, 
Irving — and you were all there, and Uncle 
David too ! And who should be bending 
over us in the branches of the apple-tree but 
Uncle William, dropping large pieces of gold 
into mamma's lap, and as fast as he dropped 
them they changed into flowers, until mamma 
and you, papa, and Uncle David, and all of us, 
were quite buried in them. They were so thick 
that I could not see anything before me. Then 
I heard a voice whispering, * Nelly, you are going 
to die,' and I called out ' Papa, you are sorry, 
are you not, that 1 am going away ? But I shall 
be with mamma, and you will come to us by-and- 
by.' And there was mamma stretching out 
her arms to me ! An angel. Just as she is, papa. 
And everything faded away, and I was dead ! " 
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Said Uncle David : 
' " Somebody or something gave me a great 
blow on the top of my head ! It didn't hurt me, 
but my brain seemed to open, and I saw all my 
fife before me, from the time I was a little boy 
till the moment I jumped overboard to save our 
dear little Nelly here. It was very curious. 
Things I had forgotten for years and years were 
as plain before me as if they had occurred only 
yesterday. There was once when I was dis- 
obedient and naughty — I am afraid I was very 
often that, my dears — and my father sent me 
up to my bedroom as a punishment, and told me 
I was not to leave it all day. That did really 
happen, and I was not at all sorry that I was 
naughty ; indeed, I was rebellious, and thought 
my father very unjust and unkind, and when I 
looked out of the window and saw some birds 
flying about, I wished /were a bird, so that 
nobody would be able to shut me up by myself 
for the whole of the day in a dull, cold room. 
Then the door opened, and mother came in and 
talked to me so softly and gently that I began 
to cry, and acknowledged that I was wrong and 
father was right. This scene did not present 
itself to me little by little. It presented itself 
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all at once, with other scenes which happened 
during my boyhood, and later in life when I was 
a man. AH the delightful times we had had 
together, my dears, came before me. All the 
pleasant evenings, and the jaunts, and the 
games, down to the day not so very long ago 
when I dressed myself in a sailor's suit, and 
danced a hornpipe to prove what a capital sailor 
I was. Then there was that never-to-be- 
forgotten evening when you all voted that I was 
to come out with you to Uncle William in 
Golden Bush ; and close upon that I thought 
that somebody seized hold of me, and said, ' Til 
keep you back 1 You shall not go with them ! ' * 
That must have been when the brave sailor 
dived into the sea to save me, and in my. 
struggles I caught hold of him, and did my best 
to drown the pair of us. Very foolish of me, 
but in such extremities one is not accountable 
for what one is doing. Well, my dears, it has 
ended happily, and it has made life sweeter to 
me than ever it was before." 

And here Uncle David looked around, and 
smiled fondly upon the group which were bound 
to each other and to him by such strong ties of 
affection. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

HOW THEY PASSED THEIR TIME ON BOARD 
" THE PRIDE OF THE OCEAN." 

To have been in great danger and to have 
escaped from it, does not lessen the enjoyment 
of life. Indeed, it rather intensifies the pleasure 
of one's days — just as those who have suffered 
from severe illness are the better able to appre- 
ciate health when they are well again. If there 
were no sorrow in the world there would be no joy. 
Thus, the peril from which Eleanor was happily 
rescued did not detract from the enjoyment 
of the wonderful voyage across the seas. Their 
time was fully occupied ; they had scarcely an 
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idle minute, from the day they sailed from 
England to that upon which their eyes rested 
for the first time upon the Australian coast. 

The debating society, which the children had 
started before they left their home in the old 
land, afforded them many pleasant hours. They 
met twice a week for the special purpose of 
discussing a difficult or puzzling question, and 
if some of the subjects introduced by the 
younger members of the society were ludi- 
crous rather than serious, it did not detract 
from the amusement they derived in the course 
of discussion. For instance, when Joe, having 
choice of a theme, insisted upon a debate taking 
place upon whether it were better to be a fish or 
a man, genuine laughter was caused by the in- 
genious ideas to which the question gave birth. 
A vast amount of merrimentwas created by Uncle 
David declaring that a fish was very much to 
be envied, because its buttons never came off. 

" But, Uncle David,'' said Eleanor with a sly 
look of affection at him, " there is the pleasure 
of sewing them on again." 

" True, my dear, true," said Uncle David ; 
** after all, it is much better, perhaps, to be a 
man, in spite of the worry of buttons." 
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Mr. Spencer imparted an interest to this 
particular discussion by reciting in the course of 
bis speech, Leigh Hunt's " Ode to a Fish " and 
" The Fish's Reply," and one and all confessed 
that in this poetic war the fish had much the 
best of it, and had succeeded in putting the 
man in a most ridiculous position. 

Before the voyage came to an end the Spencer 
Debating Society became really celebrated, by 
reason of the number of imitators which fol- 
lowed its lead. Debating classes were started 
all over the ship, from saloon to steerage. Not a 
day passed but little knots of persons did not 
assemble together for the purpose of discussing 
some serious or amusing question. Captain 
Mercer declared that the ship owed a debt of 
gratitude to the young members of the Spencer 
family for introducing such an opportunity for 
innocent amusement. Then there were other 
ways of passing the time. Many a mimic battle 
was fought over the draught and chess board. 
Harry was the hero of both games, although 
Irving tried hard to catch him up and beat 
him ; but Harry's brain was the stronger 
and clearer of . the two, being more evenly 
balanced, and he generally rose the victor. 
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To his credit be it said ,that he succeeded 
occasionally in losing a game by a daring dash 
into the enemy's territory, which he would not 
have ventured to make had his opponent been 
iquite equal to him in skill. Then there were 
the birds they met on their way, the sea-gulls 
and the albatrosses, many of the latter following 
the ship for days and weeks together. A pas- 
senger who had been a great traveller told 
them much about the albatrosses, and remarked 
that although the bird was so assiduous and 
industrious at sea, it was very fond of enjoy- 
ing its ease on land. He gave a description 
of what he called the Albatrosses' Home in an 
island in the South Pacific, which he had 
visited in the company of a native chief, every 
inch of whose skin was tattooed with strange 
devices. The hills and valleys they traversed 
on their journey to the bird village were so 
densely wooded that they were completely 
hidden from observa.tion. They were close to 
the sea all the time, and when they reached the 
table land upon which the albatrosses' nests 
were built they discovered it to be a prompntory 
stretching sheer over the ocean. There were a, 
large number of nests, each shaped like a deep 
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bowl, and they were arranged in regular lines 
with spaces between them, so that it almost 
seemed as if the bird village had been laid out 
in streets and squares to facilitate their paying 
social visits to each other. At the time of their 
visit the female birds were laying, and were 
sitting in their nests with the male albatrosses 
standing by their mates, ready to defend them. 
They lay only one egg each, and upon the 
approach of intruders the male guardians of 
the village uttered plaintive cries of distress, 
appealing, as it were, to the human beings not 
to molest them. The overhanging cliff enabled 
the birds to fly easily out to sea, their struc- 
ture rendering it very difficult- for them to rise 
into the air from a flat surface of ground. 
This fact was proved one day by the passen- 
gers of The Pride of the Ocean. Three alba- 
trosses which had hovered over the ship for 
many days were snared and caught, and the 
comical, helpless way in which they waddled 
about the deck was the cause of much un- 
thinking laughter. But Uncle David, who was 
very much distressed when the birds were 
caught, made such a strong appeal to the 
passengers and crew, that two were set at 
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liberty ; and then it was, when they soared up 
into the air, that the stately dignity of their 
motions as they clave through space were 
truly appreciated. But the third albatross 
had been so pulled about and maltreated by 
some of the careless passengers that it died 
upon the deck. 

Uncle David's appeals to them had not been 
made solely on the score of humanity. He 
had worked on their fears, and warned them 
that to kill an albatross at sea would bring 
sure calamity; and so, indeed, it proved. For 
on the very day after the albatross died, a 
child who had been ailing drew its last breath, 
and its father, who had thoughtlessly climbed 
the mainmast to smoke his pipe, lost his hold 
and fell to the deck, dying from the injuries he 
received within two or three hours of the 
death of his child. Then followed that most 
solemn spectacle, a funeral at sea, a scene so 
impressive as never to be forgotten. Sewn in 
their canvas shrouds, which also formed their 
coffins, and weighted with lead, so that they 
should sink to the bottom, the bodies of the 
father and his child were consigned to the 
deep ; and the clear, solemn tones in which the 
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captain spoke the Service for the Dead were 
heard by every man and woman there, to whose 
minds ,was brought the awful significance of the 
fact that they themselves were at the mercy of 
winds and waves. That night another great 
storm occurred, and the ship was in such peril 
that many on board, believing their last hour 
had come, remained up all night praying for 
mercy. Thanks, however, to the skill of Cap^ 
tain Mercer, and to the dogged, indomitable 
courage of his crew, the danger was overcome ; 
but from that day there was no further attempt 
to snare albatrosses or any other sea-birds. 

There was plenty of amusement in addition 
to what has already been described. Mimic 
courts of justice were established, in which, of 
an evening cases were tried, one being that of a 
man who had a concertina, and played it so 
vilely that his fellow-passengers indicted him 
and served him with a summons to appear 
before the court. Uncle David was the judge, 
and Harry was the counsel for the unfortunate 
concertina-player. To the surprise of all, the 
young lawyer, by a clever ruse, gained the ver- 
dict. In an impassioned, eloquent speech, in 
which Harry drew, it must be confessed, some- 
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what on his imagination (after the fashion of 
Uncle David), he gave an eloquent dissertation 
upon the rise and influence of music, the 
details of which not one of his auditors was 
learned enough to successfully dispute. And 
when, towards the end of his discourse, pointing 
to the musical instrument, which was placed, 
uncovered, upon the saloon^ table, he said, 
" There is the concertina, it is true, but where 
is the case ? If the prosecution cannot produce 
the case it is impossible for them to establish 
it." A turn which so tickled the judge and the 
jury that a verdict was almost immediately 
given in his favour. 

Then, on another evening. Uncle David 
attracted a large audience by the promise of 

I a lecture, and his remarkable and entertaining 

discourse delighted and astonished one and all. 
He selected for his theme the laying of the 
Atlantic cable, upon which he descanted most 
learnedly and glowingly. But although this 
serious portion of his lecture proved exceedingly 
interesting, he became much more attractive 

I when he indulged in the plays of fancy for 

which he was celebrated by those who knew him 
intimately. Thus, hg gave an imagipativp an4 

Q 
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humorous (Jescription of the consternation of 
the various fishes which lived in the mighty 
deep, as the long cable wound its way down, 
down through the green waters. He spoke of 
the indignation meetings they held at the bottom 
of the sea, and of their futile attempts to destroy 
the wondrous coil by which men thousands and 
thousands of miles apart communicate their 
ideas to each other. Encouraged by the 
applause of his audience, Uncle David went 
even further than this. He introduced malignant 
fairies and witches, and described them sailing 
upon the seas in egg-shells with the baleful 
intention of wrecking The Great Eastern^ from 
the decks of which the beneficent electric sea- 
serpent was lowered into the sea. His descrip- 
tions of the meetings of the malignant witches, 
of their deliberations, of their hunting about for 
suitable egg-shells in which to sail, of their 
cruising over the waters in search of The Great 
Eastern^ of the spells and incantations they cast 
against the great adventure, were really very 
clever and vivid ; and it was admitted by every 
one who had the privilege of hearing Uncle 
David's wonderful lecture, that he had richly 
earned the cordial vote of thanks which was 
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accorded to him when he sat down and smiled 
amiably upon his audience. 

A few minutes after the conclusion of the 
lecture the children were sitting upon the deck 
with their father and Uncle David. It was a 
beautiful starlit night, and every now and then 
Eleanor, Irving, and Joe, and Harry also, 
it must be confessed, raised their hands 
above their eyes to look out upon the sea in 
search of egg-shells with witches riding in them. 

"Is it really true. Uncle David," asked 
Eleanor, " and do bad spirits really sail in egg- 
shells to work mischief ? '* 

" There is no saying," replied Uncle David, 
" what is true and what is not in this strange 
world." 

" Strange," observed Harry, contemplatively, 
" more, I think, from what we do not see than 
from what we do." 

" Yes," said Mr. Spencer, " there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy," 

" That's from a play,'* said Irving. 

" Yes," exclaimed Harry, " it is from ' Hamlet/ 
We ought to have readings from Shakspeare 
some night, papa." 

Q 2 
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'* That IS a good idea," said Mr. Spencer, 
*' and we will act on it." 

'* About the witches, Uncle David," persisted 
Eleanor, " is it really, really true ? " 

" My dear," said Uncle David, " it is a super- 
stition, and has come down to us like a good 
many other things which cannot very well be 
explained. I knew a woman once who would 
not carry an egg into the house after dark, for 
fear it should bring her bad luck. She used to 
keep fowls, and always burnt the egg-shells. 
Her hens would not lay, she said, if she didn't." 
''There are superstitions, I suppose," said 
Irving, ** about all sorts of things." 

"There is an old one about bread," said 
Uncle David. " As the carrying of an egg into 
the house in the dark was supposed to bring 
bad luck, so the carrying of a crust of bread 
in one's pocket was supposed to bring good 
luck. 

* If ye fear to be afTrighted 
When ye are by chance benighted. 
In your pocket for a trust 
Carry nothing but a crust ; 
For that holy piece of bread 
Charms the danger and the dread !"* 

" Where is that from?" inquired Harry. 
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" I think," said Mr. Spencer, as Uncle David 
rubbed his brows, ^' that it is from Herrick, an 
old poet of the Elizabethan era, who wrote 
most charming verses." 

Then ensued an animated conversation upon 
fancies and superstitions. 

•' Never kill a spider," said Uncle David. 

" If you wish to live and thrive, 
Let the spider run alive." 

*' Mamma told me once," said Eleanor, " I 
should never let a pin lie on the ground." 

" rU tell you why, my dear," said Mr. 
Spencer. 

" See a pin and pick it up, 
All the day you'll have good luck. 
See a pin and let it lie. 
All the day you'll have to cry." 

" Do you remember the servant we had, 
Nelly," asked Harry, " who always said * God 
bless you ' when any of us sneezed ? " 

" Yes," said Eleanor, *^ one morning I sneezed 
three times before breakfast, and she told me I 
should have a present before the day was out. 
I did have a present, a piece of pink ribbon, 
which she went out and bought for me." 
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" That IS a very old superstition about 
sneezing/* said Mr. Spencer, "and it comes 
from the Greeks, when Greece was a mighty 
nation/* 

" Why do they throw old shoes, papa," asked 
Irving, **at a wedding?" 

*' I think," said Mr. Spencer, " it is a custom 
that dates thousands of years back, and comes 
from the gipsies." 

"I didn't know," observed Irving, "that 
there were gipsies thousands and thousands of 
years ago." 

" They are a very ancient race," said Mr. 
Spencer, " and their history is most interesting. 
It was a newly-married gipsy in the olden time 
who said, 

* Throw after me a worn-out shoe, 
And I'll be merry whatever I do.' 

Even now in some villages on the English 
sea-coasts the wives and daughters throw old 
shoes after their fishermen when they put out 
to sea, to bring them good luck. Our own 
beautiful poet, Tennyson, says : 

* For this thou shalt from all things seek 
Marrow of mirth and laughter. 
And wheresoe'er thou move good luc 
Shall throw her old shoe after.' " 
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** There is one night in the year,'* said Uncle 
David, "when witches never dare to ride at 
sea in their egg-shell boats. On that night 
no mischief can be worked by spell or in- 
cantation." 

"What night is that, Uncle David?" asked 
Eleanor. 

•* Christmas Eve," he replied. 

Thereupon Mr. Spencer quoted : 

'^ The bird of dawn singeth all night long. 
And then they say no spirit stirs abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time." 

Soon afterwards they rose to go down to 
their rest, and the pleasant hour they had 
passed dwelt long in their minds as being 
gracious and sweet. The talk about witches 
and superstitions did them no harm. It stirred 
their young brains, and set them thinking in a 
good way. 







CHAPTER XIX. 

THEIR ARRIVAL IN HOBSON's BAY, AND THE 
SIGHTS THEY SAW IN MELBOURNE. 

At length the long and eventful voyage came 
to an end. Excitement ran high when in the 
dim distance the first view was obtained of the 
grey, misty line of the Australian shore ; and 
when, in reply to the ship's signal, a pilot-boat 
was seen making its way towards them, an 
eagerness it was difficult to restrain was visible 
In every face. Hitherto Captain Mercer had 
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been the king of the ship, but now he resigned 
his command into the hands of the pilot, and 
became a mere cipher. The pilot, a weather* 
beaten old tar, wore a blue jacket with brass 
buttons, and he carried also a telescope with 
brass rims. In the same connection it may be 
mentioned that his boot-laces had brass tags. 
Nothing could have convinced the passengers 
that buttons, telescope rims, and boot-lace tags 
were not made of the purest gold, dug up from 
Australian fields. The importance of this old pilot 
in the eyes of the passengers could not have 
been magnified. It was as though in him were 
centred all their hopes of success in the future, 
and they gazed upon him with looks of awe, 
and longed to tear from him the secrets hidden 
beneath his navy blue. For an hour and more 
no words except those which appertained to his 
duties passed his lips, but then he thawed a bit, 
and goodhumouredly and briefly gave answers 
to certain questions. 

" Are the gold-fields holding out?" inquired 
a saloon passenger of him in a leisure moment. 

" Holding out ! '' he exclaimed. " They are 
better than ever they were. A new rush last 
week, Ballarat way. Men making twenty 
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pounds a day. Any number of nuggets found. 
A * hatter ' got one weighing eight hundred and 
odd ounces.'* 

The nugget was a wonderful fact, and 
was hailed as it should have been, with ad- 
miration and wonder, but it puzzled a great 
many why the pilot had mentioned that a 
"hatter'* had discovered it, until one of the 
passengers, a returned miner, explained that a 
"hatter" was a man who worked alone on the 
gold-fields. This, with other news of a simi- 
lar marvellous character, was quickly circulated 
through the ship, and poor steerage passengers 
whose strong muscles were their only capital, 
felt their hearts beat fast at the glorious pros- 
pect before them. Twenty pounds a day I Why, 
a man could make a fortune in a year at that rate, 
and they built castles in the air, and were tre- 
mendously excited and elated. The pilot had 
brought some newspapers on board, and after 
looking through them. Captain Mercer handed 
them to Mr. Spencer, who was instantly sur- 
rounded by passengers clamouring for the news. 
He selected what he believed would be most 
interesting to them — the price of food, the 
quantity of gold obtained on the gold-fields, the 
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number of ounces brought down to Melbourne 
by the gold escort from this and that diggings. 
Nearly everything was of a rose colour, and was 
greeted with cheers. Bricklayers a pound a 
day. Hurrah from lusty throats ! Carpenters 
the same. Hurrah, again and again ! Domestic 
servants forty, fifty, and sixty pounds a year, 
with everything found. Cheers this time from 
female lungs. They had reached the promised 
land, overflowing with milk and honey. It was 
not exile, although they had traversed so 
many thousands of miles of sea. It was as if 
they were in their own land. The people they 
were to meet were English men and English 
women, as they were. The language they were 
to speak was the language they were familiar 
with and had spoken all their lives — the lan- 
guage which enthusiasts declare will one day be 
the mother-tongue of all the wide world. 

Safely and securely The Pride of the Ocean^ 
commanded by the pilot, threaded its way 
through safe waters, until the anchor was 
dropped in Hobson's Bay. Evening deepened 
into night, and thousands of twinkling lights 
from the distant land welcomed the wanderers 
and gladdened their hearts. How peaceful, how 
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lovely was the scene ! The balmy air, the rest- 
ful sound of dipping oars, the floating strains 
of music that came from neighbouring ships, 
the beautiful starlit waters — all these brought 
grateful feelings to the weary travellers, and 
silent prayers of thankfulness arose to heaven 
for the mercy that had brought them safely 
through the perils of the mighty sea. 

A testimonial had been got up among the 
passengers for Captain Mercer, consisting of a 
purse of sovereigns and an address. Mr. 
Spencer was deputed to present it, and he did 
so in a glowing speech, thanking the skipper, in 
his own name and the name of every passenger 
on board, and giving eloquent expression not 
only of their appreciation of Captain Mercer's 
abilities as a skilful navigator, but of their grati- 
tude for the kindness and consideration he had 
shown to all. And when Uncle David called 
for three cheers for the jolly skipper, they were 
given with spontaneous enthusiasm three times 
over. Then the skipper made a speech, a short 
one as is the sailor's custom, and wished them 
good luck and good fortune in the new world. 
After which there was a temperate drinking of 
wine, and snatches of songs were heard from 
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hull to stem, the principal themes being, " For 
he's a jolly good fellow," " Rule Britannia," and 
" God save the Queen." For it cannot be too 
well known that no more loyal people breathe 
the sweet air in English dominions than those 
who have made the wonderland of Australia 
the talk of the whole world, and that in dear 
old England itself the ties of loyal affection 
are not stronger than they are in the golden 
land. 

Now, it may not be uninteresting to mention 
that within the space of time from the arrival 
of the pilot to the dropping of the anchor in 
the beautiful bay, quite a number of passengers 
made their appearance with whom very few on 
board seemed to have any previous acquaint- 
ance. Where they had been all the time is 
a mystery, but there they were, sure enough, 
dressed in their best, black coats and bell- 
top hats, as a proof that they intended to 
do credit to the country in which they were 
about to seek their fortunes. Mr. Spencer 
mentioned this to Captain Mercer, who replied 
with a smile, — 

*' It is always so. On every voyage I have 
taken in a passenger-ship, there are a certain 
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number of persons who come aboard at the 
London docks, of whom nothing whatever is 
seen until a few hours before they land at 
Melbourne. Perhaps they keep in bed all the 
time/' 

The next day was a busy one. All the pas- 
sengers' trunks were hoisted from the hold, the 
Government officers came aboard, the captain 
reported himself and his ship, and although he 
could give them no news from Great Britain for 
the reason that the mail steamers had fore- 
stalled him, he had plenty to tell. Then came 
leave-takings and hand-shakings, with an inter- 
change of good will and good wishes on all 
sides, and the arrival of the boats to take them 
ashore. There had been, of course, during the 
passage a fair amount of love-making and sweet- 
hearting between young people, who until they 
met on board The Pride of the Ocean had 
been strangers to each other, and it was under- 
stood that as soon as the law permitted, the 
flag of matrimony would be unfurled by at least 
a dozen couples, who would undertake to love, 
honour, and obey, on Victorian shores. 

All the Spencers were browned by the sun, 
and were in first-rate health. 
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"I wonder," said Irving, ''whether Uncle 
William will meet us." 

** I scarcely expect it,'* said Mr. Spencer. 
" I have an address to which to go in Mel- 
bourne, where we shall doubtless receive news 
of him." 

The address was a famous firm of wool- 
brokers in Melbourne, and as soon as possible 
the Spencer family were in one of the offices of 
the great firm, the principal of which received 
them and gave them welcome. Mr. Spencer 
learned to his satisfaction that Uncle William 
was all he had represented himself to be. He 
was, indeed, a magnate in the new world, 
wealthy, thriving, and prosperous. 

" You come at a good time," said the wool- 
broker; "wool has risen twopence a pound. 
Perhaps you don't know what that means." 

*' What does it mean ? " inquired Mr. 
Spencer. 

'* Simply," said the wool-broker, " that your 
brother, Mr. William Spencer, is ten thousand 
pounds richer this week than he was last. But 
that sort of thing is not uncommon." 

" How do we get to Golden Bush," asked Mr. 
Spencer, ''and are we to go up there at once ? " 
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** The instructions are," was the reply, " that 
you will start as soon as possible in one of your 
brother's bullock-drays. There is a capital team 
starting to-morrow at about noon for Golden 
Bush. You had better go in that. I will 
arrange everything for you.*' 

The idea of going so far into the interior of 
the country in a bullock-dray, struck Mr. 
Spencer as rather strange. He made no demur, 
however, but cheerfully expressed his acquies- 
cence. 

" Meanwhile," said the wool-broker, " I will 
write to Mr. William Spencer, and prepare him 
for your arrival. You have some trunks and 
boxes with you, I suppose." 

" Yes," said Mr. Spencer. 

"Bring them here," said the wool-broker; 
" they can be taken up with you on the dray." 

And giving Mr. Spencer the address of an 
hotel in Swanston Street, at which he advised 
him to stop with his family for the night, he 
shook hands with him and said, — 

" So long I " 

** Eh ? '' cried Mr. Spencer, " I beg your 
pardon." 

"So long!" repeated the wool-broker, and 
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then laughed, and added, " Oh, I forgot you 
were a new chum, and don't know what 
*So long' means. Well, it means. Good 
morning.'' 

Mr. Spencer conducted his family immediately 
to the hotel to which he had been recommended, 
and found it so besieged by clamorous new 
chums imploring shelter that, had it not been 
for the wool-broker's recommendation, he would 
have been unable to obtain sleeping accommoda- 
tion for the night. As it was, he had to put up 
with one small room, for the privilege of occupy- 
ing which he had to pay three shillings a head. 
As there were seven in his party, the rent of this 
room, which did not measure more than ten feet 
by eight, for one night was a guinea, and the 
hotel-keeper told him he might consider himself 
lucky in being able to obtain a roof to cover 
him. 

" We are going ahead like a house on fire," 
said the hotel-keeper. " People are pouring 
into Melbourne in shoals. Thousands a day are 
coming, and if it were not that they soon make 
tracks up country for the gold-diggings, nine out 
of every ten of them would have to sleep in the 
roadways." 

R 
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Truly it was a state of topsyturvydom. The 
very air seemed charged with electricity, which 
set their pulses throbbing at fever heat. The 
streets teemed with strange sights. Hi ! hi ! hi ! 
Out of the way there. Here come, galloping 
through the streets like mad, a party of mighty 
highnesses, laughing and singing at the top of 
their voices as they ride in their gay carriages, 
each drawn by four horses, bedecked with gay 
ribbons, the jingling bells at their ears heralding 
their course. The Spencer children stop to 
gaze at the sight, and remark with amazement 
the dress and manners of the inmates of the 
carriages. There are altogether twenty of them, 
four being of the female sex. These are 
bedizened out in silks and velvets and flaunting 
ribbons, and have immense gold brooches at 
their breasts, and immense gold bracelets on 
their arms. In the old country they were 
domestic servants at twelve or fourteen pounds 
a year. Now they are about to be married to 
gold-miners who have made fortunes on the 
gold-diggings. These men are of the same 
station in life as their brides, and are dressed in 
moleskin trousers, bright new Guernsey shirts, 
hats of Panama or cabbage-tree, and gay 
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sashes of silk round their waists. They com- 
port themselves uproariously. 

" Oh, papa, look, look ! " cried the children, 
when the wedding procession had passed by. 

What excited their astonishment was a long 
string of Chinamen, children of the moon, who 
with all their worldly goods slung upon bamboo 
canes, suspended from shoulder to shoulder, 
were commencing their march to the gold- 
diggings in single file, jabbering away to their 
heart's content, like so many magpies. 

" It's like a scene out of a pantomime," said 
Irving. 

'' Only," remarked Harry, " that here we have 
the real genuine article." 

While they were contemplating this novel 
sight, cheers in the distance diverted their at- 
tention to another. A body of mounted troopers, 
guarding two carts, dashed towards them. It 
was the Gold Escort, just arrived from a famous 
gold-field, and the rumour flew about that it 
was bringing down over forty thousand ounces 
of the precious metal, and that new gold-fields 
had been discovered in the interior which pro* 
mised to be far richer than any that had yet 
been opened up. Long strings of gold-diggers 

R 2 
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with blue or red blankets slung across their 
shoulders, and with their bodies bedecked with 
tin pannikins, saucepans, frying-pans, picks, 
shovels, pistols, knives, and axes, were con- 
tinually streaming towards the bush on their 
way to the mines ; and here was a party of 
sailors who had deserted their ship, and, un- 
able to withstand the fever and excitement, were 
scampering into the bush in great haste to 
escape capture. 

Mr. Spencer deemed it prudent not to keep 
his family out too long. There was so much 
hustling and pushing about, and people were 
rushing so madly in all directions, that he was 
afraid his little party might get separated. 
So, towards evening, they were all in their hotel, 
in which, by a great favour, they had obtained 
some tea and bread and meat, for which Mr. 
Spencer had to pay another three shillings a 
head. 

'* Melbourne is an expensive place to live in," 
he remarked *' One night's rest and one meal 
have cost more than an entire week's living 
would do m London. Nelly, you are looking 
sad. What are you thinking of ? " 

*' I was thinking of Mite, papa," replied 
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Nelly, " and wondering what would become of 
him." 

Her words caused them all to become rather 
serious. They had shaken hands with Mite in 
the morning, and had wished him good-bye, and 
they now remembered how woe-begone and 
wretched the little fellow had appeared as he 
stood before them, with large tears running 
down his face- In his heart of hearts Mr. 
Spencer had harboured a wish to take care of 
the little fellow, but he did not feel at liberty to 
incur the responsibility. He was, in a manner 
of speaking, in his brother William's hands, and 
under these circumstances it would not really 
have been upon himself that the responsibility 
would have fallen. The thought intruded that 
he had no right to saddle Uncle William with 
the care of Mite ; and then, besides, he had five 
little ones of his own to look after and attend 
to. So, though he was full of pity for the little 
fellow, he felt that he was not at liberty to take 
charge of him. He had had some conversa- 
tion with Captain Mercer respecting Mite, and 
the captain had said, *' The little chap is all 
right. He is sharp and bright, and is certain 
to fall upon his feet.*' 
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While the children in their room in the hotel 
were thinking and speaking of Mite, the door 
opened, and a singular figure made its appear- 
ance. It was the figure of a man of some fifty 
years of age, so very tall, that if he had not 
been crooked his height would have been 
alarming. Straight up in his stocking feet he 
would have measured not less than six feet six, 
but his legs were bowed and took off an inch . 
or two of his height, and he had a curious bend 
in the upper part of his body from right to left, 
which took off another three or four inches. 
He wore knee-boots, into which his moleskin 
trousers were tucked, and these, with a faded 
red Guernsey open at the neck, and a tattered 
wide-awake on his head, may be said to have 
completed his attire. Round his waist was a 
belt with a sheath holding a bowie-knife and a 
revolver by the side of it, and in his hand he 
carried a whip with a thong of enormous 
length. 

His face may be said to have been covered 
with stubble rather than hair; his mouth was 
very large ; his nose, ditto ; but one scarcely 
remarked these defects by reason of his eyes, 
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which had in them such a gleam of kindness, 
joviality, and good-humour, as to win imme- 
diate favour. He was a loosely jointed man ; 
his hands and feet were of great size, his limbs 
were powerful, and it was evident that he was 
possessed of unusual strength. 

*' Pardon, mates,'' he said the moment he 
made his appearance. *' Spencer and Co. ? '' 

He put this in the form of a question, and 
Mr. Spencer replied, — 

" My name is Spencer." 

^' And these,'* said the stranger, waving his 
hand comprehensively round in the direction of 
the children, " your n ? " 

" Mine," replied Mr. Spencer. 

" Was told I should find you here," said the 
stranger. " Had a good passage over, I 
hope." 

" Very," said Mr. Spencer. 

*' Ah ! " said the stranger, and then relapsed 
into silence, which presently became so awk- 
ward that Mr. Spencer inquired who he was, 
and what he wanted. 

" I'm Kangaroo Tom," said the stranger ; a 
declaration which caused the children to stare 
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at him harder than ever. (Irving, in after con- 
versation, remarked that he should not have 
been surprised if Kangaroo Tom had suddenly 
sprung up on his two long legs, and jumped 
through the ceiling.) " Tm Kangaroo Tom, 
and I have come to see you and Co. I'm to 
take you to Golden Bush, and I thought it not 
unlikely that I could make myself useful to you 
beforehand." 

" Oh," said Mr. Spencer, " are you the driver 
of the bullock-dray that we are to go in to- 
morrow ? " 

"That's me," said Kangaroo Tom. " Mr. 
Golden Bush Spencer " — he evidently used this 
patronymic by way of distinction from the new 
Mr.. Spencer whose acquaintance he had just 
made — " said it was not unlikely I should have 
you as a cargo, and he was right. But then 
he's very seldom wrong. He knows a thing or 
two." 

While he was speaking, his eyes had wan- 
dered from one to the other of the children, and 
had finally settled upon Lai, the youngest of 
the group, and Mr. Spencer, observing this, 
asked, with a fatherly instinct, — 

"Married?" 
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" Me ? " asked Kangaroo Tom in return, his 
eyes dilating. 

" Yes/' said Mr. Spencer. 

'* No," said Kangaroo Tom slowly, " but I 
built a castle once ? " 

" In the air ? " inquired Uncle David. 

" Yes, mate," said Kangaroo Tom, *' in the 
air." 

" I have built many," said Uncle David, with 
a kindly, whimsical look at the children. 

" Ah," said Kangaroo Tom, " and you are 
none the worse off for them." 

" No," answered Uncle David, " I'm a great 
deal better off for them. One can keep so 
many establishments, you see, without being 
embarrassed." 

Kangaroo Tom regarded him with curiosity, 
and then turned to Mr. Spencer. 

" I wanted to see how many there were of 
you, so as to do my best to make you comfort- 
able. We'll have a tilt on the dray. It will be 
blazing hot in the sun. Have you got anything 
of this sort about you ? " 

His reference was to his revolver, to which 
he pointed. 

" No,'* said Mr. Spencer, " is it neces- 
sary?" 
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" The sight of one," said Kangaroo Tom, 
" does a power of good sometimes. When you 
are going through the bush, it is as well to be 
prepared. There has been a lot of sticking up 
lately, and if Jack isn*t as good as his master. 
Jack is likely to have a bad time of it.'* 

^' Sticking up," as it is known in Australian 
parlance, is full brother to highway robbery, and 
upon the principle that when you are in Rome 
you must do as Rome does, Mr, Spencer, upon 
the departure of Kangaroo Tom, purchased two 
revolvers, one of which he retained, and gave 
the other to Uncle David, 

At twelve o'clock on the following day they 
presented themselves at the wool-broker's 
office, and found Kangaroo Tom and his team 
of bullocks waiting. The children were in 
great delight at the prospect of a long ride 
through the bush, under the comfortable shade 
of the tilt, 

*' It's as good as being gipsies," said Irving, 

But although Mr. Spencer and Uncle David 
were outwardly cheerful, they were both dis- 
turbed by misgivings caused by their posses- 
sion of those dreadful revolvers, which they 
devoutly hoped they would not have occasion to 
use. 




CHAPTER XX. 

THEY COMMENCE THEIR RIDE THROUGH THE 
BUSH. 

Nothing could be n^ore delightful. Some- 
times riding, sometimes walking, they plunged 
into the bush. After leaving Melbourne at 
some distance in the rear, they journeyed 
onward towards Uncle William's cattle station 
in a state of great contentment. Kangaroo 
Tom had explained to Mr. Spencer the meaning 
of the term ^' sticking up/' and upon being 
questioned as to whether there was really any 
danger, replied, he didn't think there was much, 
but that there was no telling what might 
happen. 

** It's a thousand chances to one in our 
favour," said Kangaroo Tom, *' but why neglect 
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that one chance ? To be sure, we have got 
something better than pistols with us," — he 
pointed to the children as he spoke. " I never 
heard of a bushranger hurting a child, but I 
consider it only proper to be prepared against 
them. They are not altogether a bad lot. 
There was a man I met once who had been 
stuck up by a gang, who stripped his pockets. 
They didn't find much in them. Some tobacco, 
and a matter of a couple of quid, and when they 
were told he was tramping to Melbourne to see 
his little boy who was ill, they gave him back 
not only his two sovereigns, but a dozen more 
on the top of them, and sent him on his way, 
wishing him good luck." 

During the day Kangaroo Tom related many 
a story of his experiences in the colonies, and 
proved himself to be as pleasant a companion, 
rough as was his exterior, as they could have 
wished to travel with. He had been in the 
colonies a great number of years, having 
arrived there long before gold was discovered, 
and Mr. Spencer expressed his surprise that he 
had not taken advantage of the opportunities 
that abounded to make a fortune. 

" Well, you see," said Kangaroo Tom, 
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" some men are born to be lucky, and some 
are bom to be unlucky. I suppose I belong 
to the unlucky lot. I have had my chances, 
many of them, and have been as near to making 
a fortune more than once as any man would 
wish to be. Why, I was one of the first on 
Ballarat when the diggings were opened there. 
I did make a little pile at surfacing, and carried 
it about with me — a matter of three hundred 
ounces. Then I opened a shaft with a mate, 
where the gutter was about twelve feet down. 
Well, we dropped clean upon it, and the first 
half-dozen tubs gave us no less than twenty 
ounces to the tub. At the end of the first week 
we found we had made about one hundred 
ounces a day each of us ; at the end of the 
second week nearly as much. I thought to my- 
self, ' If this goes on I shall be able to set 
up a carriage ' — though what would be the use 
of a carriage in the bush is more than I can 
say. However, I reckoned I was worth about 
four thousand pounds in gold dust and nuggets. 
It was too heavy to carry about with us, so we 
kept it in our tent, which was twenty yards off 
from the claim we were working. Well, I was 
down the shaft one day, digging in a tunnel 
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when thud, thud, comes the roof dropping in, 
upon me, and burying me alive. I was lucky 
to be dug out before the breath had left my 
body, but the accident shook me a bit, and laid 
me up for a fortnight, during which my mate 
worked the claim and attended to me fairly 
well. I used to ask him of a night how much 
he had washed out. Sometimes he said, * Oh, 
about eight ounces.' Sometimes it was less, 
according to his account, from which I judged 
that we had pretty well come to the end of our 
golden gutter. But one day, before I was able 
to move about, a digger came to the tent, and 
spoke of the wonderful luck my mate was 
having. * What sort of wonderful luck ? ' I 
asked. 'Why,' said the digger, 'two hundred 
and eighty ounces yesterday.' 'Ah, ah,' I 
thought, ' and he told me five ! ' However, I 
kept that to myself, and I pumped the digger, 
and heard that my mate had washed out a 
matter of fifteen or sixteen hundred ounces of 
gold while I had been lying helpless. Well, 
that was half mine, the claim being half mine, 
and though I intended not to let my mate 
know that I had discovered how he was 
tricking me, my blood boiled over that night 
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when he was sitting by me in the tent. 
What do you think was the excuse he made ? 
That, as I had been suffering from a bit of a 
fever, he thought it best not to excite me by 
telling me of our wonderful good fortune. He 
was candid enough ; he made a clean breast of 
it, and read from a bit of paper the exact 
number of ounces he had washed out every day. 
Seeing that he meant to behave honestly by 
me, I was mollified, and when he said, ' Have a 
drink, mate ? ' I said, ' Yes, mate ;' and he gave 
me a pretty stiff nobbier. Well, I drank more 
than one — my mate took care of that, he was so 
affectionate — ^and I had reason to remember it, 
for when I fell off to sleep, almost suddenly as 
it seemed to me, I didn't wake up for eighteen 
or twenty hours, so heavily had he drugged 
me. When I did come to my senses my mate 
was gone, and the gold was gone, and from 
that day to this I have never set eyes on the 
one or the other. It would be bad for him if I 
did, but I don't doubt he has made himself safe, 
and is in some part of the world where I shall 
never be able to get at him. Six months 
afterwards I had another proof that some men 
were born to be lucky and some to be unlucky, 
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and that it was no use fighting against it. 
Three of us were digging for a deep lead. Our 
shaft was seventy fieet down, and we had ex- 
pected to come upon the gutter at fifty, but we 
kept on digging deeper and deeper, till at last 
our spirits as well as ouf pockets were regular 
stumped, and we determined to give it up. 
We had called our claim 'The Adventurer's 
Claim * and by that name it was pretty well 
known, for we were among the first to try deep 
sinking. Away we went, my mates and I, to 
a new rush twenty miles off, and sunk half a 
dozen shallow shafts, every one of which was a 
duffer. Then we thought we would return to 
the old spot, so back we went after having been 
away not longer than a week, and then we 
found that * The Adventurer's Claim ' was the 
talk of the gold diggings. Three Welshmen 
had taken it up, and before they had been 
working in the shaft a couple of hours they 
came upon a nugget of gold weighing fifteen 
hundred ounces. During the short time we 
had been away they had dug up a matter of 
thirty thousand pounds' worth. If we had only 
held out half a day longer, that would have 
been ours instead of the Welshmen's. So, 
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there was another fortune gone ; and that's the 
way it went with me until I became fairly dis- 
gusted, and took to bullock-driving — though I 
don't mean to say I mayn't one day have 
another turn at the gold diggings.'' 

" With better luck," observed Mr. Spencer. 

*' I doubt it," said Kangaroo Tom. " Some 
men can't touch a thing without its turning into 
gold. It seems that I don't belong to that per- 
suasion. However, perhaps, after all, it doesn't 
matter. It will be all the same in a hundred 
years to come." 

What amused the travellers as much as any- 
thing were the bullocks. There were six of the 
patient creatures, who, although not fleet of foot, 
were safe and sure in their slow movements. 
Each of them had its distinctive name by which 
it was addressed and talked to by the driver, 
and the responsive efforts they made to the 
appeals of Kangaroo Tom, which were often 
more forcible than polite, seemed to show that 
they were quite familiar with their patrony- 
mics. 

There are certain things which should not be 
too broadly set down in certain books, and it will, 
therefore, be as well here to soften somewhat 

S 
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the language of the bullock-driver when he was 
speaking to his cattle* 

" Now then, Strawberry 1 *' he cried as they 
emerged from a gulley and prepared to mount a 
steep hill, " Pull it up, pull it up ! Collar it, 
Daisy, collar it, if you have any respect for your 
liver ! '' 

Flick went the whip, its long thong flying 
through the air, first as a gentle reminder 
to Strawberry, then as a gentle reminder to 
Daisy, and then again, to show the driver's im- 
partiality, as a gentle reminder to every one of 
the six. 

'^ Frightened of a bit of a hill ? Why, if I was 
like you I should be ashamed to be a bullock ! 
Up with you, bravely, bravely now I Collar it, 
Tiddy-fol-lol ! Ah, Fairy, would you ? What 
are you up to ? " 

And Fairy speedily awoke to the fact that 
Kangaroo Tom would stand no shirking. With 
respect to Kangaroo Tom's language it maybe 
said, to his credit, that, being sensible that the 
children who were travelling with him were of a 
kindly nature and had been gently nurtured, he 
modified it considerably ; and once or twice, 
when some word escaped him which he had not 
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time to smother or keep back, he remarked 
apologetically to Mr. Spencer, — 

" Habit is habit — as the fly said when he fell 
into the treacle, and got into a difficulty." 

An apposite illustration which brought a smile 
to Mr. Spencer's mouth. 

They could not have had a better guide than 
Kangaroo Tom. Not only did he bear himself 
towards the children with good-nature, but he 
told them the names of the strange trees and 
birds they passed on the road, and in the even- 
ing, when he cried out, '* Spell O ! " within fifty 
or sixty yards of a creek of fairly good water, 
they all agreed that this first day in the bush 
was one of the most delightful they had ever 
spent in their lives. 

Then came labour in which the men and elder 
boys took a voluntary and cheerful share. The 
bullocks were taken out of the dray, and were 
hobbled, to prevent them from wandering too far 
away. Bells were slung round their necks, so 
that in the event of their showing a disposition 
to play the truant, they might be discovered by 
the tinkling, and easily brought back. Kangaroo 
Tom proved what a capital all-round woodsman 
he was by taking out his axe, spitting on the 

s 2 
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palms of his hands, and cutting down a pretty 
stout sapling in less than five minutes. In less 
than another five minutes he had cut the sapling 
in three, and was furnished with a quantity of 
dry leaves and twigs, which, under his directions, 
the lads gathered together. He allowed the 
children to lay the logs upon the smaller wood- 
growth, and to apply a match to it, and there, 
in no time, their camp fire was blazing, ready for 
the night's meal. He had everything with him, 
had Kangaroo Tom: flour to make bread — a 
precious hard comestible, which he called 
"damper" — a billy to boil tea in, and tin 
pannikins to drink it out of, a frying pan in which 
to fry the mutton (which Mr, Spencer had pur- 
chased at a Half-way House, in accordance with 
his instructions), tin plates to eat it off of, and 
some salt in a bit of newspaper. What could 
any one wish for more ? This question, as it 
happened, was put aloud by Irving who imme- 
diately received a back-hander from Eleanor, 
who gently murmured, — 

"•Knives and forks.'' ^ 

Kangaroo Tom scratched his head. Knives 
and forks in the bush 1 Who had ever heard of 
such a thing ? 
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" ni lend you my clasp knife, little miss," he 
said, somewhat awkwardly, " or my bowie knife, 
if you like it better.'' 

But the bowie was such a terrible-looking 
weapon, and the clasp-knife such a great one, 
that Eleanor timidly declined the offer, and 
accepted Harry's pocket-knife, which was a 
much more harmless article. Before leading 
the bullocks down to the creek to drink. Kan- 
garoo Tom drew sufficient for the night's use, 
and then the grateful animals were allowed to 
have their fill. 

" I should like to have a wash," whispered 
Eleanor, when the bullocks were brought back 
to browse. 

It was fortunate that Kangaroo Tom had 
among his stock a gold digger's tin basin, fur- 
nished with which Eleanor and her people went 
down to the creek to remove the dust from their 
hands and faces. 

*' As you have asked for knives and forks in 
the bush," said Irving to Eleanor, " you had 
better now ask for soap and towels." He put 
his open palm to the side of his mouth, and 
giving the Australian cry, " Coo-ee ! " with the 
full force of his lungs, prolonging it till it rang 
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clear and shrill through the woods, cried, "Some 
goodnatured fairy, please give my very parti- 
cular sister a cake of scented soap and a towel!'' 

" Your very particular sister has them," said 
Eleanor, triumphantly, and sure enough the 
little maid had been sufficiently thoughtful to 
provide these necessary things, with the assist- 
ance of Uncle David, who had purchased them 
in Melbourne before they started. *' And I have 
something else also." 

" What is it, what is it ? " cried the boys, but 
Eleanor smiled archly, and would not tell. AH 
she said was, — 

"Wait and see." 

Then, in the merriest mood imaginable, they 
washed in the basin, .and freshened themselves 
up» Mr. Spencer said, — 

" It would not be fair play to other bush 
travellers, who might come later on, to wash in 
the creek, and to make the water undrinkable. 
That is why we should use the basin." 

" Papa thinks of everything," said Eleanor. 

" Except soap and towels," said Mr. Spencer, 
laughing gaily. " I must confess I never thought 
of them ; and then, there is that other thing you 
have which you will not tell us of." 
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" Wait and see, papa," repeated Eleanor, with 
a smile. 

She had a most beautiful smile ; it lit up her 
pretty face like a sunbeam. 

They made their way back to the camp fire, 
where they found Kangaroo Tom very busy 
kneading the bread into Australian damper, and 
cutting the mutton. The frying-pan was already 
on the fire, and the fat he had thrown into.it was 
frizzling merrily. 

" Shall I make the tea," asked Eleanor, '' while 
you wash yourself ? " 

Kangaroo Tom stared blankly at her, and 
cried, " Wash myself, little miss ? " 

"Yes," said Eleanor, " here is some soap and 
a towel/' 

" Oh, certainly," said Kangaroo Tom, taking 
the soap and towel very gingerly from her, and 
he disappeared, chuckling under his breath as 
he walked to the creek. 

"Now, all of you," said Eleanor, "except 
Uncle David, go away, and come back in three 
minutes." 

Being Queen of the Bush they had to obey 
her, and when they returned they found a snow- 
white tablecloth spread upon the ground, and 
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the tin pannikins and plates set upon it, just as 
if a grand banquet had been prepared for 
them. 

*' Oh ! " cried Irving, with an admiring look 
at the tablecloth, " that is your something else, 
is it?'' 

*' Yes,'* replied Eleanor, " that is my some- 
thing else. What do you think of it ? " 
: '* Splendiferous ! *' exclaimed Irving. " You 
are a regular household fairy.'' 

.•* You couldn't pay our Nelly a finer compli- 
ment," said Mr, Spencer, full of pride in his 
phildren. 

But their surprise was nothing compared with 
Kangaroo Tom's when he returned and beheld 
the tablecloth. 

"Well," he muttered, under his breath, "if 
ever I did!" 

; , Aiid there and then he breathed a silent vow 
that he would be on his very best behaviour, 
for Miss Nellie's sake, until they reached Golden 
Bush. 

Theywereall sharp-setwith hunger, and though 
the damper was not very light in its texture, and 
though the tea was only so-so, and though some 
of the mutton was underdone and some of it 
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overdone, and though they had no milk (which 
caused Irving to wish aloud that the bulls were 
Gows), it is doubtful whether eight human crea- 
tures, large and small, ever enjoyed a meal so 
thoroughly, as they enjoyed that When full 
justice was done to it, Eleanor made them all 
go away again, with the exception of Uncle 
David, and insisted that even Kangaroo Tom 
should not remain. Upon their return they found 
that all the plates and pannikins had been washed, 
and the remains of the meal nicely cleared 
away. 

" You have not thrown away the tea, little 
miss?" said Kangaroo Tom, apprehensively. 

" Oh no, Mr. Tom," she said ; " there it is, 
and I have put some more tea into the pot. Do 
you think," she added archly, " I don't know the 
ways of the bush ? " 

" Ah," said Kangaroo Tom, with a full look 
of admiration at the sweet little maid, " when I 
built my castle in the air, little miss, ^'tw were in 
it!" 

It was very touching and human to hear the 
rough man give utterance to these simple words, 
his tone was so wistful and tender. Soon after- 
wards they were all seated upon the ground 
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in the happiest frame of mind imaginable, 
when Uncle David, without, any leading up 
to the subject, rubbed his brows, and said 
suddenly, — 

'* How strange it is that all at once I should 
be reminded of Curly-haired Jack 1 '* 




CHAPTER XXI. 



THE STORY OF CURLY-HAIRED JACK. 

"Who was Curly-haired Jack, Uncle David?'* 
asked Eleanor, edging close to the happy old 
fellow. 

'* He was a school-mate of mine,*' replied 
Uncle David ; " we were the greatest of friends, 
and the way he used to stand up for me when 
I was being bullied by bigger boys than myself 
is something delightful to remember." 

Mr. Spencer looked at Uncle David and 
smiled, and Uncle David in all innocence re- 
turned the smile. 

** It is a pretty name, Curly-haired Jack," said 
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Mr. Spencer, " but, Uncle David, I never re- 
member hearing you mention him before." 

'' I dare say not, I dare say not/' said Uncle 
David, rubbing his hands, and there was some- 
thing whimsical in his manner ; " I have known 
such a lot of people in my time that they often 
crowd one another out. Then something hap- 
pens that brings them back to you all at once, 
and you see them as plain as I see Curly-haired 
Jack at this present moment." 

"That's true," said the bullock-driver, slowly 
shaking his head. '* Now, I've been knocking 
about the colonies here, ever since I was a 
young man, and Tve got crusted over in a 
manner of speaking. Why, for months and 
months together, aye, sometimes for years, I've 
not given a thought to them I knew when I was 
a lad in the old country ; but just as you say, 
mate, all at once, without * with your leave ' or 
* by your leave,' somebody comes up and stands 
before you like a ghost. It has happened at 
times when I've been camping out on colder 
nights than this, that I accidentally kick the 
blazing log with my foot, or tap the ashes of my 
old cutty " — and here the bullock-driver suited 
the action to the word, and emptied his pipe, 
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and refilled it as he spoke — ** and up flies mil- 
lions of sparks, and I see scenes that seem to 
have been dead and buried a lifetime, and faces 
I knew as well as I know my own, shining upon 
me as clear as the Southern Cross that's shining 
down upon us now. Then, the changes they go 
through, eh, mate ? '' 

" Yes, yes," said Uncle David, thoughtfully 
and pleasantly, '* the changes they go through 1" 

*' Did Curly-haired Jack go through anything 
remarkable ? " inquired the bullock-driver. 

" rU tell you about him, if you like,'' said 
Uncle David. 

" Do, do, Uncle David 1 *' cried the children, 
clapping their hands, and without further hesi- 
tation Uncle David began: 

**The brightest, cheeriest, lightest-hearted 
hoy in the whole school. Up to all sorts of 
mischief, but nothing vicious about him. Would 
fight a schoolmate one minute, and shake hands 
with him the next. Frightened of no one, what- 
ever his size and weight. A scholar, too, the 
best of lis alL Not that he ever set hrs mind 
upon learning ; it seemed to come natural to 
him. All he had to do was to look at a book to 
know all about it ; all he had to do was to go 
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through a lesson once to learn it by heart. He 
could beat us all at running, jumping, cricketing, 
swimming, and could do anything and everything 
in the most perfect way. Not only all the boys, 
but all the girls were in love with him. No 
wonder, then, that when he left school he left a 
vacant place that was never filled up. He went 
to London when he was fifteen years of age, and 
commenced life in a merchant's office as a kind 
of clerk. I did not come across him for some 
years, and when I met him again he was a man, 
courting a girl with whom he was over head and 
ears in love. I saw her. She was very pretty, 
and what is better she was very good ; and by 
the way she looked at her sweetheart it was 
plain that she was as much in love with him as 
he was with her. 

^' ' I am the happiest man in the world, 
David,' he said to me. 

" I wasn't Uncle David then, you know, 
children. The time I am telling you of is before 
you were born. 

*' * I am the happiest man in the world,' said 
Curly-haired Jack to me. 

*' It was not hard to believe ; happiness shone 
in his face. Our ways of life lay apart from 
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each other, and when I saw him again four or 
five years afterwards, he was married, and had 
a little daughter whom he idolized. No one 
can tell how deeply a father can love his child 
until he is actually a father himself. We think 
we know a great deal, but in reality we know 
very little, and the older we grow the more this 
knowledge is forced upon us. Little Elsie was 
a beautiful little child. She was eighteen 
months old when I saw her, and could toddle 
about a bit, and prattle a bit quite under- 
standingly, and her ways were just the ways to 
win love from those who are fond of children. I 
pity the people who say they don't care for 
children, and I am glad to know that there are 
not many of them in the world. 

" I passed the evening with Curly-haired Jack 
and his wife and little Elsie in their modest 
home in Kennington. It was the dearest, 
cosiest little house you ever saw, with a garden 
in front, and a garden behind, with green rail- 
ings all round the homestead. It was not large, 
but large enough for happiness. lathe middle 
of the front garden there wa^ a grotto of shells, 
and Curly-haired Jack — or I should rather say 
Mrs. Curly-haired Jack, for it was she who 
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looked after the house and garden, and did the 
best part of the work there — was clever enough 
to grow green peas which we had for supper ; 
and though green peas were being called about 
the streets at sixpence a peck, I doubt whether 
Curly-haired Jack would have taken six shillings 
a peck for his. We smoked our pipes in the 
back garden, and Mrs. Curly-haired Jack flitted 
about us like a fairy — as indeed she was, a 
Woman-fairy, the best of fairies a man can have 
to live with him. I told Curly-haired Jack as 
much, and said he was a man to be envied. 

'*' Because of my wife/ he said, 'and little 
Elsie?' 

** ' Yes,' I answered, ' because of them, and of 
everything around you.' 

" He nodded, and seemed to ponder a little, 
and looked at me as though he had something 
on his mind which he was half inclined to let 
me into the secret of. However, he didn't 
say anything just then — for the reason that 
Mrs. Curly-haired Jack came up to us, and 
said, — 

" ' Elsie's asleep, and I thought perhaps that 
Mr. David ' — that's what she called me, Mn 
David — * would like to take a peep at her/ 
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** ' Nothing would please me better/ I said, 
and in we went. 

" Elsie was lying in her crib fast asleep, with 
her little fists clenched, and all her beautiful 
curls tumbled about her head in charming dis- 
order. I thought I had never looked upon a 
prettier picture. 

'* ' May I kiss her ? ' I asked. 

" ' Yes,' replied Mrs. Curly-haired Jack, ' but 
very, very softly, for fear you should wake her. 

" I stooped and kissed the darling, and felt 
the better for it. We trod very softly out of 
the room, and I carried away with me a picture 
in my mind which can never be quite rubbed 
out — the picture of an innocent little child 
asleep, with angels guarding her. The angels, 
of course, I didn't see, but I am sure they were 
there. 

" Jack and I lit our pipes again in the back 
garden. 

** ' David,' he said suddenly, ' this is a cruel 
world.* 

*' ' For you ? ' I asked, in surprise. 

'''Yes,' he said, * for me.' 

" * What,' I said, ' with two such treasures to 
brighten it ? ' 

T 
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*** Yes,' he said, * with two such treasures to 
brighten it. It is just those treasures, David, 
that make the world so cruel. Listen, old fel- 
low. When I was a single man I had enough- 
just enough, no more. I hadn't a care, I didn't 
owe a man a penny. 

'* * And now. Jack,* I said, * do you owe any 
man a penny ? * 

" * I owe a good many pennies,' he said, 
moodily, * and I don't know which way to turn 
to pay them. There's no need for you to look 
so strangely at me, David — I have done nothing 
wrong. I don't waste any money on myself, 
nor does my dear little woman waste a farthing 
on >^rself. We don't live extravagantly, and 
yet we can't make both ends meet. Every week 
there's something more added to the score, and 
it's mounting up and mounting up, and twisting 
round me like a bunch of creeping snakes. I 
asked the governor of the shop I'm working in 
for a rise of salary. He said he couldn't afford 
to give it, and that he could get men to do 
my work for less money than he paid me. I 
can't afford to be independent and throw up my 
situation, for it would only be plunging me 
deeper into the mire. David, I give you my 
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word and honour, I am half distracted some- 
times/ 

*" What does your wife say ? ' I asked. * You 
have confided in her, haven't you ? " 

*' Yes,' Jack replied, * I have not a secret 
from hen She knows our position, and the 
strange part of the affair is that she doesn't 
seem to feel it. She says things are sure to 
come right, and she kisses me, and puts her 
arms around my neck, and tells me to keep up 
my heart.' 

*' ' She does it to cheer you. Jack,' I said. 

" * I know that,' he responded, * but it doesn't 
help me a bit, and the days go on, and the 
weeks, and the little cloud above our home is 
growing darker and bigger.' 

" * How much do you owe ? ' I asked. 

"* Twelve pounds would cover it,' he said, 
* and I sometimes think^ — I know it's wrong of 
me, but I can't help it, for the life of me — I 
sometimes think, when I see rich people rolling 
in their carriages, what a little thing it would be 
for them to give a helping hand to a man in 
my position, who is doing the very best he can 
for the two dear ones who depend upon him 
for support.' 

T 2 
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" I thought, Yes. they might do worse. 

" Jack went on : ' I won't try to excuse my- 
self for thinking in that way, but I can't help it 
coming, David, I do believe, if it were not for 
my wife and my little Elsie, that I should do 
something desperate. I don't mind confessing 
to you, old fellow, that I have been tempted 
more than once to take to drink. I have not 
done it — no, I have resisted. Only last night, 
when I was almost overcome by the persuasion 
of a man I know, to enter a public-house with 
him — it was only last night, when my foot was 
on the threshold, that, looking down, I saw my 
little Elsie standing by my side, with her little 
hand raised to clutch mine, and pull me away. 
A phantom, David, yes, a phantom, for she was 
sound asleep in her crib, as she is now. But it 
was enough for me. I turned my back upon 
the place, and walked straight home here, and 
I have not fallen — yet.' 

** I did my best to comfort him, but that 
best was little enough. If I had had the money 
I should have said to him, * Here, Jack, take it; 
shake off your chains, and be happy once more.' 
But I hadn't it. I was not half so happy when 
I walked put pf Jack's house that night as I had 
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been when I walked into it. I thought a great 
deal of him and his wife and little girl, but 
after a little while I found myself growing into 
the comfortable belief of Mrs. Curly-haired 
Jack, that all would come right in the end. 

"In the course of the next two or three 
months we met two or three times, but on 
each occasion Jack did not again speak of his 
difficulties, and then we fell off, and I saw no- 
thing more of him for at least a year and a half. 
Then it was that something I had to do took me 
in the direction of the street in Kennington in 
which Curly-haired Jack lived. There was no 
need for me to pass his house, but I mechani- 
cally turned down the street, with the idea that 
I should like to shake hands with his wife, and 
ask her after Jack, and give little Elsie a kiss 
and a shilling. For, strangely enough, I had a 
shilling to spare. More than a shilling. A 
piece of great good fortune had befallen me, 
and for the first time in my life I found myself 
a master of fifteen pounds. You may imagine 
that I was in high spirits. I felt myself 
as rich as any Rothschild. As I drew near 
to the house I observed signs of disturbance. 
The neighbours were gathered about, a van was 
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drawn up in front of the little green gate, and 
men were moving into it all Jack's furniture. 
Standing with his back against the wall was 
Curly-haired Jack himself, with despair written 
on his face. By his side was his wife, with her 
hand on his shoulder, striving to comfort him, 
and little Elsie was plucking at his coat to draw 
his attention upon her. 

"'What is the matter. Jack?' I cried. 
•What is all this?' 

'••Ruin!' he said. 

"Not another word did he utter, and it 
seemed to me that evil spirits were fighting 
within him, urging him to do a desperate deed, 
and that he was trying to hold them back. 

•• • Ah, sir,' said his wife to me, * how good of 
you to come, how good of you I Try to com- 
fort him/ 

•'• But she herself broke down here, as she saw 
something that she cherished being carried from 
the house. 

"It was only by a great deal of persuasion 
that I got Jack to enlighten me upon what 
was taking place. Debt had gathered round 
him until he was threatened by disgrace, and 
then it was that he had gone to a money-lender, 
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and had borrowed a sum upon a bill of sale. 
With this sum he paid his tradesmen what he 
owed them, and for a time was free and happy 
But when the bill of sale fell due, he had no 
means to discharge it, and now every stick he 
owned was being carried away, and in a few 
minutes he and his would be left with an empty 
house, without so much as a bed to lie upon. 
I put my hand in my pocket ; I felt the fifteen 
sovereigns ; I rattled them, and they gave forth 
a merry chink. Jack looked up wolfishly and 
hungeringly. 

" ' What do you do that for ? ' he screamed ; 
' to mock me, to mock me ! ' 

" ' No, Jack,' I replied, ' to save you, to save 
you ! ' 

" His wife, at these words, took her hands 
from her face, and gazed at me with a sudden 
light of joy in her eyes. 

*' * To save him ! '' she exclaimed. ' To save 
me and our child 1 ' 

" * Yes,' I said stoutly. ' I have had a bit of 
good luck. Here you are. Jack. Fifteen 
pounds. Pay me when you can, old fellow.' 

*' Jack's hands fairly trembled as he clutched 
the money. He placed them on my shoulders, 
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and then — it was terrible to see — he burst into 
a passion of tears, and falling upon his knees, 
cried, * God bless you, David, God bless you ! ' 

'* * That's all right, old fellow,' I said, pulling 
him up, for it hurt me to see a strong and 
earnest man like that in such a posture. * I 
haven't a minute to spare. Most important 
business to look after. Here's my address ; 
come and see me in the morning, before nine 
o'clock if you can.' 

" And I gave his hand a hearty grasp, and 
shook hands with his wife, and kissed little 
Elsie, and scuttled away as fast as my legs 
would carry me. 

'* At eight o'clock the next morning Curly- 
haired Jack was in my room. He was pale, 
but more composed than he had been on the 
previous day, although his lips twitched and 
his hand shook as I held it in mine. 

'* ' Friend David,' he said, ' I have no words 
to thank you. I can only say that you have 
saved me and mine from a horrible fate. If 
you had not dropped upon us when you did, 
like an angel from heaven, I won't answer for 
what might have occurred, for I was driven to 
the last desperate pass.' 
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"'Well, well; I said cheerfully/ that is all 
over now. What do you intend to do ? ' 

" ' The dear wife and 1/ he said, ' were awake 
nearly the whole of the night talking of your 
goodness and of the best way in which we could 
use your money for our future peace. We have 
decided to emigrate to Australia. By paying 
a small sum down we can obtain steerage 
passages in a government emigrant ship which 
is going out next week. We have resolved to 
take that bold step. It is no use stopping here 
any longer. What has happened is bad, what 
might happen would be a thousand times 
worse. I tremble to think of it.' 

" Well, I encouraged him in the scheme, and 
he was successful in obtaining the passage he 
desired. And what do you think was the name 
of the ship he went out in ? The Bright 
Star / A man couldn't wish for a better, 
could he ? and when I stood with him and Mrs. 
Curly-haired Jack and Elsie, wishing them 
good-bye on the deck of The Bright Star^ 
I spoke of it as a good omen, and said, also, 
that he had with him two brighter stars even 
than that, in Mrs. Curly-haired Jack and little 
Elsie. I kissed them both, the mother and the 
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daughter, and they kissed me, and a few hours 
afterwards they left old England behind 
them. 

*' Well, during the next few months I looked 
out continually in the papers for news of The 
Bright Star^ for I thought perhaps I might 
lead something about the ship before I could 
hear direct from Curly-haired Jack. He had 
promised to write to me the moment he landed, 
and I knew, if all went well with him, that he 
would keep his word. He did not keep his 
word, for the reason that all did not go well 
with him. You can picture to yourself my 
horror, one Sunday morning, w^hen I opened my 
weekly paper, to read in it an account of the 
total wreck of the famous clipper ship, The 
Bright Star, when within a week's sail of the 
golden land. 

" Hearts were light, hope ran high, and 
among all the human freight on board The 
Bright Star, no hearts were lighter and no 
hopes higher than those of Curly-haired Jack 
and his wife and child. But in the night a 
frightful storm came on which continued for 
many days, buffeting the ship out of its course, 
beating and battering it to pieces, until at 
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length there was no chance left but to take to 
the boats. Not a minute to spare. The ship 
was sinking fast. They clung together those 
three, and the sweet words of comfort Curly- 
haired Jack's wife whispered to him fell upon 
ears deaf to all hope. 

" * Women and children first ! ' 

•' That was the cry, and though she shrieked 
and clung to her husband, holding her little 
girl tight to her breast, she and Elsie were torn 
from him, and flung into the boat. 

*' It was a pitch black night, and the screams 
of the women and children were terrible to 
hear. 

" Curly-haired Jack rushed to the bulwarks, 
and threw himself over, with the despairing 
hope that rather than let him drown they would 
drag him into the boat which held his wife and 
child. But the boat was already some distance 
away, and it was in a boat full of men into 
which Curly-haired Jack was pulled, and saved 
from a watery grave. All night long they beat 
about the wild sea, and when the blood-red sun 
arose. Curly-haired Jack saw no sign of those 
who were dearer to him than all the world 
beside. The boat which contained them had 
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disappeared. He and his companions under- 
went sufferings so great that I will not harrow 
you by describing them. They had no water 
and no food, and at the end of a week only 
one man remained alive. That man was 
Curly-haired Jack. He was picked up by an 
Australian-bound vessel, and taken to his 
destination, and there he was greeted by the 
fearful news that, of all the passengers and 
crew that sailed from London Docks in The 
Bright Star^ only two were saved — he and an 
officer, whose good fortune it was to be also 
picked up by a barque bound for Mel- 
bourne. 

" When Curly-haired Jack became assured of 
this, when he fully realized that the dear ones 
upon whom all his love was lavished, was lost ^ 
to him for ever, a change came over his nature. 
He grew into a savage and morose man. He 
would associate with no one, would be friendly 
with none. He cut himself away entirely from 
human kind, and chose to live in soHtude wait- 
ing for death. In towns and cities solitude 
could not be found, so he plunged into the wild 
forests, and wandered there, away from the 
haunts of men. If he saw any approaching, 
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he fled from them, and all their efforts were 
powerless to woo him back to a life of hope. 
Thus he lived for some five or six years, 
at the end of which time he was. more like 
a savage than a civilized being. It is almost 
impossible, under such circumstances, for a 
man to retain his reason, and Curly-haired Jack 
did not retain his. He allowed his hair to 
grow, and it became quickly grey. Strange 
fancies took possession of him, and his intellect 
being unsettled and his brain unbalanced, he 
yielded to them. Often in the night, as he 
walked through the solemn forests, he saw in 
the distance visions of a home and of dear 
faces, the loss of which had driven him to de- 
spair. A deeper and deeper despair possessed 
him as he walked towards them, and they 
faded from his sight, and then he would throw 
himself upon the earth and groan, and weep, 
and raise up his hands to the mournful skies 
and cry aloud, ' Why, why have ye done this 
to me ? ' 

" At first he seldom turned his back upon 
these phantoms of fancy. Whenever they 
appeared he followed them until they melted 
away — a proof that in some deep recess of his 
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heart a faint light was glimmering, which in a 
happy moment might bring to his troubled 
spirit some touch of comfort. As time went 
on it happened occasionally that instead of 
pursuing the happy vision he saw in the 
distance, he would sit or stand gazing at it, and 
thus prolong his fond delirium. Then these 
fancies began to come to him by day as well 
as by night, and he fostered them and en- 
couraged them. They were, poor soul ! all he 
had to feed upon, for his unreason took no 
violent form. It was sad, and melancholy, and 
despairing. How he retained his health and 
strength is a marvel. The hardships he went 
through were terrible; but at length nature 
was too powerful for him, and he was stricken 
down by a fever : a long, long fever, lasting 
through all the winter, leaving him, when spring 
returned, a weak and feeble man. Out of his 
hut he crawled, with the sun shining upon him. 
The warmth brought some strength to his 
limbs, and he tottered on and on till he came 
to a break in the forest, through which he saw 
a scene which caused him to suddenly pause. 
Some few hundred yards before him was a 
wooden building, surrounded by a stout fence. 
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Near this building was a running stream, on 
the bank of which sat a little girl, twining wild 
grasses round a straw hat. 

" ' That is Elsie/ he murmured, a faint smile 
coming upon his lips. ' I will not approach her, 
or she will disappear/ 

''So he stood and watched the child, and 
drew light and darkness from the figure, and 
presently, dreading that he would be robbed of 
the fancy, as had always hitherto been the case, 
he crept softly back to his hut, whispering to 
himself, — 

" ' I will come again to-morrow/ 

" On the morrow he went again, and when he 
saw the scene as he had seen it on the previous 
day, he smiled at the trick which he had played. 
But the child was not there. 

" * She will appear soon,' he murmured ; ' I 
will wait for her. Come, my darling, come 1 ' 

" His prayer was answered. The child appeared, 
and as he gazed at her, the door of the wooden 
building opened, and a woman stood upon the 
threshold. What woman ? His wife, his own 
dear wife, who, with Elsie was lying dead at the 
bottom of the cold sea. She moved towards 
the child, she sat upon the bank, she took the 
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little one in her lap, and fondled her, and passed 
her fingers caressingly through the beautiful 
curls. 

" * Don't go, don't go ! ' prayed Curly-haired 
Jack. ' Remain with me a little while. I will 
not come near you; I will not frighten you 
away ! ' 

" And as he had done before, he stood and 
moved not a step in their direction. 

" Then, as he saw the mother and child rise 
and walk towards the wooden house, he turned 
his back hastily upon them and wended his way 
once more to his lonely hut. But when even- 
ing fell he could not rest. Whatever the con- 
sequences, he must go nearer, nearer, and feed 
upon his phantom fancies. Yes, in the dim, 
quickly-fading twilight, he saw the wooden 
building. He crept towards it softly and warily 
until he came to its very walls, and he sank to 
the ground and rested his head against them. 
It was a longer walk than he had taken for 
months, and it so exhausted him that he fell 
into a languorous slumber, in the course of 
which he heard the sound of his wife's voice 
singing. He was impressed by a curious con- 
ciousness that he was dreaming, and that if he 
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stirred or spoke he would awake to a blank 
despairing reality. He did not think it strange 
that the voice was his wife's, nor that the song 
he heard was one she was in the habit of sing- 
ing in happier times. He did not think it strange 
that Elsie's voice should presently join in, and 
that when the song was sung, they should speak 
fondly to one another. But in the midst of this 
sweet dream discordance intruded. A man's 
voice reached his ears. 

" * It is folly,' the man said. * To go on 
mourning and mourning for long years for one 
who is dead, when you have a child depending 
upon you, is unjust to her as well as to yourself. 
I offer you protection, security, ease, and com- 
fort for the remainder of your days. I offer you 
the certainty of a bright future for your child. 
Selfish I know I am, because I love you, but 
that should be no drawback. It should be in 
my favour, if you have confidence in me, and 
believe me to be worthy.' 

" ' Now,' thought Jack in his dream, * will she 
consent ? Will she rob me of herself in spirit, as 
the cruel sea has robbed me of her in the flesh ? * 

'* He waited in agony, but had not long to 
^^it, ^i§ wife spoke ; 

V 
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" ' I think you worthier of a better woman 
than I, and I should be doing you an injustice 
to accept your offer.' 

" * Yoq have said that before/ muttered the 
man, ' and it is not a reasonable argument.' 

" ' I can't help it,' said the woman ; ' you 
have been kind to us, you have given me and 
my child a home.' 

" * Yes,' interrupted the man, ' in this com- 
mon shanty, which is of your choosing, not of 
mine, if you like to call it a home. What I 
want you to do is to come with me to my 
home-station yonder, and take your place as my 
wife. I want you to give me a right to guard 
and protect you. I want you to make me 
happy, as I will make you.' 

" ' No, no, no,' cried the woman, ' it can 
never, never be ! While I live I can never for- 
get my dear lost husband. While I live I will 
be faithful to his memory. Not a day has 
passed since that upon which he was torn from 
us that we have not spoken of him in fond and 
faithful remembrance. Not a. night has passed 
that we have not prayed for him, and I often 
think that he is in spirit by our side. In the 
old land yonder we vowed to be faithful to each 
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other, and I will keep the vow, as my dear hus- 
band would have kept it if he had lived and I 
was dead to him, as he is to me. My dear 
child here could never call another man father. 
Dear friend, who have been so good to me and 
to her, be kinder still, and do not press me to 
that which is impossible ! ' 

" At that moment Curly-haired Jack felt as if 
an angel's hand were on his heart, as if an 
angel's voice were whispering in his ear, charm- 
ing away the savage and rebellious mood which 
had so long possessed him and had rendered 
him blind to the Divine message of peace and 
resignation which comes to all who open their 
hearts to the Comforter. 

"'That is your answer?' asked the man, 
within the building. 

" ' It is my answer,' replied the woman, ' final 
and irrevocable.^ 

" ' I will not accept it so,' said the man ; ' I 
will wait yet another month, and then I will ask 
you again. Think well over what I have said. 
You are in the world and of it, and to some ex- 
tent we must all yield to worldly considerations. 
There, I will not trouble you further just now 
Sleep in peace. Good night.' 

U 9 
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'* ' Good night, dear friend/ said the woman. 

*' Then Curly-haired Jack heard the sound of 
some one leaving the building. For awhile 
there was silence, until there stole upon Jack's 
e^rs the words of a prayer, murmured by the 
mother and repeated by the child — a prayer in 
which he was so lovingly and tenderly spoken 
of that, in the light of returning reason, his eyes 
overflowed. Deep sobs shook his breast. He 
could not keep back his tears, nor could he re- 
strain the loud demonstration of his feelings. 

" * What is that ? ' he heard the woman cry. 
' Surely it is some one in trouble outside.' 

" Curly-haired Jack could not have told 
whether he was awake or dreaming as he rose 
slowly to his feet, and groped his way to the 
door, upon which he tapped faintly. It was 
slowly, slowly opened, and his wife stood before 
him, with one hand stretched forth, and the. 
other holding heir child behind her. Jack held 
out his arms, and cried, — 

" ' Don't go, don't leave me ! ' 

*' The familiar voice caused the woman to 
pass her disengaged hand bewilderingly across 
her eyes, and then, as though a wondrous reve- 
lation bad flashed upon her, she scream? d,— 
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** ' Jack ! Is it you, my husband, risen from 
the dead ? ' 

'" It is I,' he murmured, and staggering for- 
ward he sank at her feet. 

'* When he awoke he was lying on a bed, 
and his wife was bending over, ministering to 
him. He seized her hand and held it tight. 
It was warm, warm flesh. He raised his arm 
and drew her willing face close to his, and 
kissed it, and kissed her lips, and felt her tears 
upon his cheek. 

" * Elsie 1 ' he murmured. ' Where is my child 
— where is Elsie ? ' 

'* His wife moved away a few steps, and 
immediately returned with Elsie sleeping in 
her arms. She placed the child by the father's 
side, anxi he pressed her to him tenderly and 
softly, so that he should not wake her. 

** ' For mercy's sake/ he said, ' tell me that 
this is not a dream ! ' 

" * It is not a dream, my dear, dear husband ! ' 
said his wife, kneeling by the bed upon which 
he lay. *It is no dream — it is real, it is real! 
Our gracious Lord has restored us to each 
other ! Oh Jack, Jack ! ' 

" What more is there to relate ? That Curly- 
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liaired Jack's wife had been saved unknown to 
him, as he had been saved unknown to her. That 
she had remained true and faithful to him, 
believing him dead, as he had remained trae 
and faithful to her, believing her dead. Yes, 
that is all, but it is enough." 




CHAPTER XXII. 



ELEANOR HAS AN ADVENTURE IN THE BUSH IN 
THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT. 

*' That is a good story of yours, mate," said 
Kangaroo Tom, **and true, no doubt, every 
word of it." 

** Of course it is true,'* said Uncle David, with 
an innocent air. 

** Uncle David never tells anything that isn't 
true,'' said Eleanor ; '* he knows the most 
wonderful things." 

** Is Curly-haired Jack and his wife and little 
Elsie on the gold diggings now. Uncle David ? ' 
asked Irving. 

'^ I have not the slightest idea," replied Uncle 
David, pondering ; " it is so long since I saw 
them.'* 
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"To bed, to bed, children 1'^ cried Mr. 
Spencer. 

•' Yes/' said Kangaroo Tom, " it's time to 
turn in." 

They had sat s^t a great distance from the 
fire at which they had cooked their tea. The 
night was very sultry and Kangaroo Tom 
prophesied that it would be a brick-fielder to- 
morrow, that is, a blazing hot day. 

" The worst of it is," he said, " that it dries up 
the grass. It is the cattle that suffer the most, 
though I have known of men who have perished in 
the bush for want of a drop of water. If we were 
only acquainted with some of the simple secrets of 
nature, many a life would be saved. There was 
Phil Parson — got together an exploring party to 
open up new country, Queensland way. There 
were six of them, and they were prepared for 
hardships, but they didn't quite know what was 
before them. They went on and on for days and 
weeks, till they came to the burning sands, by 
which time they had exhausted pretty well all 
their food and were terribly weak. It was a 
very hot season, and they pined for water, but 
could get never a drop. One died, another died, 
the third dropped off, then the fourth and the 
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fifth, and Phil Parson was left alone. The 
story, as I am briefly telling it, was disclosed in 
a pocket-book of Phil's, which was discovered 
some time afterwards, in company with his 
bones, by another exploring party who went after 
them in the hope of rescuing them. Phil had 
made entries in his pocket-book, so that it was 
a kind of diary. Well, he was left alone. He 
was the strongest of the party, and the one most 
fitted for long endurance, and had he been able 
to quench his thirst, it is likely he would have 
lived to tell the story himself. He must have 
searched for water deliriously, but he couldn't 
find a drop, and at length he succumbed, and 
the stars shone upon his lifeless body. Now, 
if he had known that in those burning sands, 
a few inches only below the surface, water- 
melons were growing, he need not have died ; 
but he didn't suspect it, so he had to suffer and 
perish. That is what I mean by the secrets of 
nature." 

" He and such as he," said Mr. Spencer, 
" have not died in vain. Among the many 
thousands of books that are written and printed 
there are none so interesting as those which 
record the adventures of brave explorers who 
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strive to open up new outlets for civilization. 
Children, there is a proverb in three words which 
I believe to be the wisest that can be found in 
any language.'' 

*' What is it, papa ? " asked Irving. 

" Knowledge is power," replied Mr. Spencer. 

Instructed by Kangaroo Tom, they then pre- 
pared lor rest. Lai had already been put to 
bed under the awning of the dray, and Eleanor 
was to lie beside him. As for the men and boys, 
they slept outside in the open, their bed being 
dry leaves, upon which they lay in their clothes, 
each with a blanket over him. 

** There is no fear of catching cold,'* said 
Kangaroo Tom, in reply to Mr. Spencer's 
anxious inquiry. " The air at this season is as 
dry as a bone. For my part, I wish it was 
moister." 

Irving and Harry lay next to each other, and 
before closing his eyes Irving, looking up at 
the canopy of stars, whispered to Harry, — 

*'That is something like a roof to sleep 
under, isn't it ? " 

" It is very beautiful," said Harry, " and very 
wonderful. I am glad we have come." 

They slept peacefully and soundly. The 
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oniy one to awake was Eleanor, who in the 
middle of the night rose to a sitting posture, 
with the idea that she heard the sound of 
some one moving near them in the bush. 
Hurriedly throwing on her clothes, she stepped 
softly out of the dray, and looked and searched 
around. Our little girl had no fear. Spacious 
and solemn as were the forests through which 
they were travelling, she felt that they were 
safe, and that a beneficent Providence was 
watching over and guarding them. The only 
thing she discovered to move her pity was 
one of the bullocks, whose name she knew 
to be Strawberry, lying on the ground, lick- 
ing a wound which he had on one of his 
legs. 

'* Poor Strawberry ! " murmured Eleanor, 
sitting down beside the beast and stroking 
his neck. " Poor Strawberry 1 " 

The animal turned his large mild eyes upon 
her, and there was really an expression of 
gratitude in them. There are few dumb crea- 
tures in the world who are unable to recognize 
the notes of sympathy and kindness in a 
human voice. Eleanor crept back to bed, 
and did not wake again during the night. In 
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the morning she related the slight adventure, 
and Harry said, — 

" You must have been thinking of the 
fancies which passed through Curly-haired 
Jack's mind when he was living his lonely life." 

After washing by the side of the creek, 
and cooking and partaking of a hearty break- 
fast, the bullocks were yoked, and they pro- 
ceeded on their way. It was, as Kangaroo 
Tom had predicted, a blazing hot day, and 
by. his advice the party under his charge 
walked but little in the sun. 

" I am used to it,'' he said, " and it doesn't 
matter much to me, but new chums must get 
acclimatized before they take liberties." 

So hot was it that they were not disposed 
to indulge in animated conversation, but the 
road was not less interesting on that account. 
Recurring to the story of Phil Parson which 
Kangaroo Tom had told the previous night, 
Harry asked whether there was any fear of their 
not being able to obtain water. 

" No," said Kangaroo Tom, •' there are not 
many men who know the bush better than I 
do, and if we failed to find a creek at the end of 
the day, we would manage to get to one of the 
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half-way houses on the main road where we 
could buy water.'' 

'* Buy water ! " exclaimed Irving. " I never 
heard of such a thing." 

*' You'll hear of many stranger things," said 
Kangaroo Tom, '* before you are much older. 
Why, I know of gold-fields where the water is 
sold at a shilling a bucketful — and cheap at 
that." 

''What do the savages do," asked Harry, 
''when all the creeks and watercourses are 
dried up ? " 

" They know what we don't," said Kangaroo 
Tom. " There is a kind of tree — I don't recol- 
lect by what name they call it — that grows in 
the hot forests, that they strike with a hatchet, 
and out trickles a white stream of fresh water." 

" A water-tree ! " exclaimed Joe, " how 
wonderful I " 

" Like Moses and the rock," said Harry. 

It was, however, much later in the evening of 
the second day before they reached a suitable 
spot to camp in for the night, and all the party 
were so tired that there was but a brief spell of 
conversation, and no story-telling. As on the 
first night, Eleanor wap the m9st waj^eful, bu^ 
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she had a design in her mind whidh she had 
not time to carry into execution before the 
others retired to rest. 

She had observed during the day that the 
wound on Strawberry's leg was getting worse 
and worse, and now, when the men and boys 
were fast asleep she rose, and going to the fire, 
took some hot water and damper with which she 
made a poultice. With this poultice and a 
piece of calico she wended her way to where 
Strawberry was lying licking his wounded leg. 
The bullock knew her instantly, and as she sat 
by his side rested his head upon her shoulder, 
and without offering the slightest resistance 
allowed her to apply the poultice and bind it 
over the wound. Then, after a few soft pats on 
Strawberry's smooth neck, she rose to go to 
her bed again, but she had not taken a dozen 
steps in that direction before she heard a groan. 
She stood suddenly still and listened, and heard 
the groan repeated. It did not proceed from 
any one of her own party ; she made sure of 
that by going to them and observing that they 
were all in sound and peaceful slumber. She 
retraced her steps, and again the groan came 
to her ears. 
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"Who IS it ? " she cried softly. " Is it any 
one in pain ? " 

All was still and silent. No answer reached 
her ears in response to her pitying inquiry, but 
she knew the direction from which the sound of 
suffering had proceeded, and she crept thither- 
ward, and cried softly once more, — 

" Who is it ? Do speak 1 I would like to 
help you." 

"Oh, Miss Nelly!'' 

The voice — which proceeded only a few yards 
from where she stood — uttered these words in 
a tone that was feeble and exquisitely plaintive ; 
and yet there was in it a note of fear, as though 
the speaker were apprehensive that he was 
doing something that would bring punishment 
upon him. With a brave heart Nelly crept on, 
and, guided by the sound of suffering sighs and 
tears, arrived at the foot of an ancient gum-tree 
against which the form of a little boy was resting. 

" Why, Mite ! " cried Eleanor, falling on her 
knees beside him. 

It was indeed poor little Mite who had 
secretly followed the dray through the bush, so 
that he might not be parted from the friends he 
loved best. In a voice faint with weakness and 
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hunger he told his story to Eleanor, who took 
him in her arms and wept over him with the 
sweet and sacred instinct of compassion, which 
is never absent from such gentle natures as 
hers ; but before Mite could relate the whole of 
his story his voice trailed off, his head sunk 
listlessly upon his breast, and his arms hung 
helplessly by his side. 

" What is the matter. Mite,'' cried Eleanor, 
"oh, what is the matter? " 

" Miss Nelly," murmured the boy, " I am 
starving ! " 

" Stop here, stop here!" cried Eleanor; " don't 
move, Mite; I'll be back in a minute." 

And up she jumped, and off she ran to the 
dray for food and water. Returning with them, 
she fed the poor little sufferer, whose gratitude 
knew no bounds. He called her an angel, and 
said he would die for her. He begged her not 
to turn him away, and to keep his secret, for fear 
the bullock-driver should drive him off and for- 
bid his following her. She soothed him with 
the sweetest words, and told him he should not 
be driven away, that he should come with them, 
and that Uncle William should, give hiin wprl; 
pi} GQJden Pu§b §tfition, 
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*'Only to be near you, Miss Nelly," cried 
Mite, " only to be near you, that's what I want ! 
I don't want nothink else." 

". You shall be, Mite," said Eleanor. " Come, 
you must not sleep here." 

But when Mite tried to rise he fell to the 
ground again with a cry of pain, and then 
Eleanor discovered that his feet were terribly 
cut and blistered with his long tramp after the 
bullock-dray through the bush. He told her 
they were so swollen, that on the afternoon of 
the first day's walk he had taken off his boots 
and thrown them away. Eleanor bathed and 
dressed his feet, and then led him gently to the 
dray, by the side of which she insisted that he 
should lie down and sleep. He obeyed her, and 
kept his eyes fixed upon her slight form until 
she disappeared beneath the awning. Then he 
closed his eyes, and in a moment or two all his 
pain was forgotten in sleep. 

Great was the surprise of the family on the 
following morning when they found Mite among 
them, and great was the astonishment of 
Kangaroo Tom to see one of his bullocks with 
a poultice round its leg. The story of Mite's 
devotion deeply touched them, and they could 
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not but welcome him. His joy was great when 
he was informed that he would be allowed to 
travel with them. 

'* I think/' said Mr. Spencer, '* when Uncle 
William hears all, he will not be angry with us 
for bringing Mite to Golden Bush." 

" If he is angry," said Uncle David, " our little 
Nelly has only to appeal to him to soften his 
heart. I cannot conceive it possible that any 
man in the world would have the power to resist 
her. Why, just think ! here is little Mite, no 
bigger than Hop-o'-my-thumb, and here is 
Kangaroo Tom, as tall as a maypole, if not so 
straight — as great a contrast these two as can 
well be imagined — and I doubt whether you 
could propose anything, never mind how hard 
it would be to accomplish, that the giant and 
the lilliputian would not be eager to undertake 
for the sake of our sweet little blossom." 

Uncle David did not utter this in Eleanor's 
hearing, but she saw him looking towards her, 
and she went up to him and said, — 

" Uncle David, I know by your face that you 
are speaking of me." 

" But you don't know," Uncle David replied, 
*' that I was saying it was very wrong of you to 
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get up in the middle of the night, and wander 
about the bush without a protector." 

*' If I hadn^t done so, Uncle David/' said 
Eleanor, "what would have become of poor 
Mite?'' 

" My dear," said Uncle David, stooping and 
kissing her, " there is really no arguing with 
you. What should we do if a savage fell in love 
with you, as he would if he saw you, and were to 
run away with you when all of us were asleep ? " 

Mite's feet were in such a bad state that it 
was fortunate Eleanor had discovered him when 
she did. He would have been unable to follow 
the dray any further, and his probable fate made 
all of the children shudder to think of. He 
passed, on that day, perhaps the most luxurious 
day in his young existence. He lay beneath 
the awning as the bullocks trudged along, and 
was never left more than a few minutes without 
one of the children by his side. 

*' Miss Nelly," he said, " I used to think this 
was a terrible hard life, but I don't think so any 
longer It's beautiful ! " 

Thus can even a little child whose heart is 
kind and tender help to sweeten the days of the 
poor and suffering. 

X 2 
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Uncle David's mention of savages caused the 
children to question Kangaroo Tom eagerly 
about them, and the boys wondered why they 
had not met with ,any. 

"When you get to Golden Bush," said 
Kangaroo Tom, " you will have an opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of some of the 
rascals." 

" Have they got a king ? " asked Irving. 

" They had one, a good many years ago," 
replied Kangaroo Tom. 

" Did you ever see him ? " 

" Yes, and a rum-looking article he was ; but 
I haven't set eyes on him for a long time now." 

'* What was his name ? " 

'* Bungaree." 

" King Bungaree," exclaimed Joe, '* how 
funny!" 

'* How was he dressed ?" asked Irving. 

" Well, if youUl believe me," said Kangaroo 
Tom, " he was dressed in a shirt-collar, a pair 
of moleskin pants tied round his waist, a worsted 
sock on his left foot, and a cocked hat on his 
head." 

''Nothing more?" exclaimed Harry. 

" Nothing more," said Kangaroo Tom 
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gravely ; '' that was his dress of state, when he 
went to see the white people. Oh, yes, I forgot, 
there was something more. He had a brass 
chain round his neck, and slung from it was a 
brass plate, shaped like a half-moon, on which 
some civilized man had engraved the words, ' I 
am Dungaree, King of the Blacks / and what is 
more," added Kangaroo Tom, " he was very 
fond of rum." 

The children were much entertained by this 
description, and hoped one day to meet King 
Dungaree, notwithstanding Kangaroo Tom's 
declaration that the acquaintance of Dungaree, 
royal personage though he was, was not to be 
ardently desired. 

And thus they travelled on, and in the even- 
ing they heard, for the first time, the extra- 
ordinary laughter of the laughing-jackass, which 
so tickled them with its ** Haw, haw, haw ! " 
and " Hoo, hoo, hoo ! '' which the singular bird 
rolled out in a succession of sounds extraordi- 
narily comical and rollicking, that they could 
not for the life of them help joining in. 

On the first and second days of their journey 
they had met occasional travellers on foot or 
horseback, or riding like themselves, but they 
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were now traversing a part of the country but 
little frequented, and as they walked through 
the solemn forests towards Golden Bush, it 
almost seemed to them as if they were alone in 
the world. 

" I think," said Irving, " that this is a jolly 
sight better than Robinson Crusoe/' 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



WELCOME TO GOLDEN BUSH. 



It was the sixth day of their forest travel, and 
Kangaroo Tom informed them that they were 
within fifteen miles of Golden Bush. This and 
the previous day had been the hottest in their 
experience, and not only in theirs but in the 
experience of Kangaroo Tom, in whose declar- 
ation that this was ** a scorcher and no mis- 
take,'* Mr. Spencer detected a note of anxiety 
which rendered him somewhat uneasy. 

'' Is there any danger?'' asked Mr. Spencer. 

*' There is no saying," replied Kangaroo 
Tom, ** It is as likely as not, if the sun doesn^t 
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draw it a little mild, that we shall have a bush 
fire. It is just as well to be prepared." 

His view of being prepared against a surprise 
was illustrated by his selecting a spot to camp 
in on that night which was almost bare of tim- 
ber. Before retiring to rest, he and all the 
party spent an hour or two in clearing away to 
a distance the loose wood growth which lay in 
the immediate vicinity of the bullock-dray. It 
was fortunate that on the day before he had 
been sufficiently thoughtful to turn out of his 
course and purchase a supply of water from a 
Half-way House. Mr. Spencer observed that he 
was particularly careful with this water, and 
that he measured it out to those who were 
thirsty as though it were the most precious of 
wine. All the natural watercourses of the land 
were dried up and devoid of moisture, and Kan- 
garoo Tom told his companions that they would 
probably not be called upon to take the trouble 
of washing themselves until they arrived at 
Golden Bush Station. Not only were the creeks 
and watercourses dried up, but every blade of 
grass had been withered by scorching winds. 
The weary bullocks toiled on, with their tongues 
hanging out of their mouths from drought, and 
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Kangaroo Tom turned a deaf ear to Eleanor's 
appeals to give the poor things a drink. 

" Human life," he said aside to Mr. Spencer, 
"is more precious than cattle. They must 
manage the best way they can." 

Mr. Spencer did not alarm his family by 
communicating to them the fears under which 
Kangaroo Tom evidently laboured. 

" Shall we get to Golden Bush to-morrow 
night ? " he asked. 

" If nothing stops the way," Kangaroo Tom 
replied, "and if the cattle don t drop down dead 
on the road ; but even in that case we might 
manage to tramp as far. It may interest you to 
know that all this land we are travelling over 
now belongs to Mr. William Spencer. His 
sheep-runs lie for the most part on the other 
side of the home station.*' 

The children slept soundly as usual, and 
Uncle David also, but Mr. Spencer and 
Kangaroo Tom had but half a night's rest each. 
Kangaroo Tom had casually remarked to Mr. 
Spencer, " A watch must be kept to-night. 
Perhaps you will take share in it ? " 

" Willingly," said Mr. Spencer. *' What are 
we to look out for, savages or wild animals ? " 
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" Neither," said Kangaroo Tom, " but for 
what is worse than both — fire.'' 

So they took turn and turn, each lying down 
for an hour at a time while the other kept guard. 
There was not a breath of cool air during the 
night. It was almost as hot as the day had 
been. The heavens were white, and not a star 
was visible. At three o'clock in the morning 
the lurid sun appeared in the eastern horizon, 
its dazzling rays almost blinding them, even 
although their faces were turned towards the 
west. 

*' Do you hear anything?" asked Kangaroo 
Tom, his right hand raised to his inclined head. 

*' No," said Mr. Spencer, '* I hear nothing." 

" You haven t a bushman's ears," said 
Kangaroo Tom. 

*' What ^o you hear ? " inquired Mr. Spencer. 

" It may be fancy," said Kangaroo Tom, 
evasively. " Ah ! " 

This ejaculation was caused by his eyes light- 
ing on a snake, which was winding its way over 
the clearing. 

'' It is a black snake," said Kangaroo Tom, 
"and if I don't mistake there are others to 
follow/' 
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His words were trae. In the course of the 
next few minutes a great numbeir of snakes, 
chiefly black, whip, and carpet, followed the 
herald, and glided swiftly past them, and on and 
on until they were lost in the bush which the 
travellers had crossed on the previous day. 

*' The danger, then/' said Kangaroo Tom, 
holding his palm level with his brow, ** lies in 
the direction we have to take. Ah 1 I thought 
I was not mistaken." 

There came a flight of birds of various species, 
mixed indiscriminately together, and seemingly 
flying from peril. The kingfisher with its bright 
blue feathers, the carrion crow, the cuckoo with 
its long pointed tail, the wood swallow with its 
white eyebrows, the warty-faced honey-eater, 
deep black, with spots of bright yellow, the 
spine-tailed swift with its prickly feathers, the 
lovely diamond bird with its black, red, and 
orange spangles, the wonderfully plumaged 
parrot with its kinsman the scarlet lowry, and 
the singular-looking leatherhead or bald-headed 
friar, in appearance like a lilliputian vulture. All 
these winged their way above the travellers, 
heads, seeking safety in flight. 

"The animals/* observed Kangaroo Tom, 
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" have found other roads of escape. We have 
food and water enough for two or three days. 
It will be prudent to wait an hour or two, and 
then if my fears are true, it will be best for us to 
remain here awhile, until — '' 

" Until what ? " asked Mr. Spencer, as Kan- 
garoo Tom did not finish the sentence. 

"Until," resumed Kangaroo Tom, ''the bush 
fire ahead of us has burnt itself out. I doubt if 
we should find another space of ground so clear 
of timber as thic, and we have time before us to 
guard ourselves still more securely. Observe 
the cattle ; they know better than we do the 
kind of danger which threatens us." 

Mr. Spencer noticed that the bullocks were 
gazing with eyes of alarm in the direction from 
which the birds had flown. 

The sun's rays were so powerful that Uncle 
David and the children awoke earlier than usual, 
and under the direction of Mr. Spencer were 
soon dressed and afoot. Then after a hurried 
breakfast they all followed Kangaroo Tom to 
the edge of the clearing, and armed with axes 
and hatchets they set to work and cut away the 
wood-growth as fast as possible. 

Kangaroo Tom proved himself a very Her- 
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cules m strength ; he did wonders with his 
woodman's axe, and trees fell before him like so 
many reeds. Encouraged by his example the 
men and boys worked with a will, and with such 
success that he smiled upon them and remarked 
that he would not wish for a better regiment of 
soldiers. 

" Look yonder," he said. 

A faint, lurid light, flanked with roUing clouds 
of smoke, became gradually visible to them. 

*' I was right ; the bush is on fire. Now, we 
must keep cool — that is, as cool as we can with 
such a sun blazing down upon us. It will not 
be a pleasant experience, but I think we are 
fairly safe here." 

They retreated to the dray. The faint light 
grew more vivid. Bright forks of flame ap- 
peared in the distant forests, gradually increas- 
ing into a very volume of fire. A breeze began 
to spring up, and fortunately for them did not 
blow towards the clearing. They heard faint 
cries of birds, and sounds of distress from 
animals in the bush. 

" Ah, here is the dingo," said Kangaroo Tom, 
as a score or so of these wild dogs of Australia 
rushed madly past them. 
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Harry was outwardly calm and composed, and 
infused courage into the breasts of the other 
children. Irving also was less excited than usual. 
Mr. Spencer suggested once, as the arc of fire in 
front of them grew brighter and brighter, that 
they should turn their backs upon it, and seek 
a more assured security by plunging into the 
bush in their rean But Kangaroo Tom pointed 
out to him that the flames were extending to 
the right and left of them, and said it was more 
than likely that the fire would form a circle 
around them. 

" It is a mercy of Providence," he added, 
" that the wind is in our favour, or the smoke, 
which is rolling thickly towards us already, 
would go a long way towards blinding us." 

It was bad enough as it was, and distressed 
them greatly, but Kangaroo Tom, keeping up 
his spirits, made light of it, and remarked that 
it was nothing to a bush fire that occurred some 
years ago, in which scores and scores of miles 
of forest-land were laid bare. And so they 
remained during the day, contemplating the 
wonderful, terrible scene. Towards evening 
Kangaroo Tom suddenly gave utterance to a 
loud shout of joy. 
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" Good news 1 " cried Mr. Spencer, in a tone 
of inquiry 

"The best of news," exclaimed Kangaroo 
Tom. " Water 1 " He pointed above. 

A grey bank was rising from the distance, 
and was spreading towards and over the fiery 
heavens. The parched bullocks looked gratefully 
in its direction. A spot or two of rain fell. 

" It is coming ! " cried Kangaroo Tom. 

The rain-drops fell more quickly, and grew 
thicker and larger. The bullocks raised their 
mouths to catch them, and before an hour had 
passed a deluge of rain poured down from the 
clouds. 

*' This is the best and most merciful soaking 
you have ever had, youngsters," said Kangaroo 
Tom exultantly. " Water that once destroyed 
the world is now saving it. Talk of fire-engines ! 
When angels are the firemen, what can stand 
against them ? " 

All night long the blessed storm continued. 
Towards morning it abated, and when the sun 
arose, the bush fire which had threatened to 
devastate the country was almost extinguished. 

" No fear of meeting dry creeks now," said 
Kangaroo Tom, rubbing his hands. 
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From the trunks the Spencers had brought 
with them they took dry clothes, in which the 
children, after rubbing their skins to a fever 
heat, dressed themselves. Then the bullocks, 
refreshed and grateful, were yoked, and the dray 
pursued its course towards Golden Bush. The 
travellers took snatches of sleep by turns during 
the day, having had none during the last thirty 
hours. They suffered but little from this rare 
deprivation, for they were young and were 
already beginning to be physically hardened. 

" I feeV said Irving, ** as if we had been ship- 
wrecked on land. One of these days, Harry, 
you must write a book." 

"Why not you, Irving?" asked Harry, 
kindly. 

** Because," replied Irving, passing his arm 
round his brother's waist, and looking up affec- 
tionately at him, " you are a great deal cleverer 
than I am." 

Eleanor rewarded him with a kiss, and Harry 
said, with a brotherly hug, — 

** We will write the book together, Irving." 

Evidences of the ravages made by the fire 
presented themselves as the party proceeded. 

" Your brother," said Kangaroo Tom to Mr. 
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Spencer, " will have been troubled about you« 
He knows that we are on the road, and that we 
can't be far away from the home station, and I 
don't doubt that he and the stockmen have been 
out searching for us/' 

Almost as he spoke they heard at a great 
distance from them the crack of a stockman's 
whip, and the faint cry of "Coo-eel" from a 
lusty throat. This was immediately followed by 
other cries of " Coo-ee ! " and by the crack of 
other whips. Then Kangaroo Tom put his two 
hands to the sides of his mouth, and gave vent 
to an answering cry which spoke wonders for 
the strength of his lungs. Had they been made 
of brass they could not have emitted a more 
powerful volume of sound. The whole party, 
with lesser lung-power, followed his example, 
until the bush was filled with these welcome 
sounds of salutation, which were returned with 
interest. Presently the Spencers saw the forms 
of men and horses some few hundred yards 
ahead of them, and Mr. Spencer's heart beat 
high at the thought that perhaps his brother 
William was among them. Nearer and nearer 
they came, until the two parties stopped within 
a few yards of each other. 

Y 
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**Ah, Tom !" said one of the horsemen; '*is 
this the Spencer party ? " 

'* Yes," replied Kangaroo Tom, *' and we have 
had a narrow squeak of it/' 

** I know, I know," was the rejoinder. 
"We have been out all the day searching 
for you." 

The man who addressed Kangaroo Tom was 
evidently the head of the exploring party, a 
stout, well-set man of sixty, and now he jumped 
oif his horse and advanced. Simultaneously 
Mr. Herbert Spencer moved towards him, and 
held out his hands. 

'' William I" 

" Herbert ! '' 

The brothers clasped hands and gazed into 
each other's faces. There was a tender light 
in Uncle William's eyes. Our Mr. Spencer's 
eyes were moist with tears. 

" I am glad you are safe," said Uncle William. 
" Albert, this is your Uncle Herbert." 

There came forward a bright, open-faced lad 
of fourteen or fifteen, who also jumped off his 
horse, and cried in a frank, cheery voice, — 

"How are you. Uncle Herbert ? " 

'* This is my nephew ? " said Mr. Spencer, 
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Uncle William nodded. The Spencer children 
clustered around their father, and looked eagerly 
at their new relatives. 

" I know your name," said Albert, "you are 
my cousin Harry/' 

" Yes,'* said Harry. " I am so glad to see 
you!" 

" And you are Irving." 

"Yes, cousin Albert," and Irving, as he 
shook hands with his new cousin, thought to 
himself, " What a splendid fellow he is, and 
shall I ever be able to ride as well as he does ' " 

" And you are Joe," said Albert. 

" Yes, cousin," said Joe. 

" And this is my cousin Eleanor." 

Eleanor's heart was too full to speak. She 
raised her pretty face, and Albert with a 
bright blush stooped and kissed her. Then he 
kissed Lai, and swung him in the air. The new 
arrivals could not have hoped for a better 
welcome. 

" You see," said Uncle William, " my lad 
knows all about you. But who is this ? " and he 
pointed to Mite. 

Mr. Spencer drew his brother aside, and ex- 
plained the matter to him in as few words as 

Y 2 
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possible, and Uncle William, to the delight of 
all, nodded kindly at the little fellow, whose eyes 
were fixed wistfully upon him, and said, — 

" I daresay we shall be able to find room 
for you. We will give you plenty of work to 
do." 

" You can't give me too much, sir/' said 
Mite humbly ; ** I am ready to work day and 
night." 

Which elicited an approving smile from Uncle 
William, who then turned to Uncle David. 

" I am afraid," said Uncle David, stepping 
forward, " that I shall be the least welcome of 
the party. I am, indeed, nothing but an inter- 
loper and have no valid right to be here ; but 
I love my little nephews so, and my little niece 
Eleanor is so close to my heart, that I could not 
bear the idea of parting from them. There is 
no one to blame but I, and if I can't earn my 
bread and butter on Golden Bush, why, you 
must turn me away, I suppose." 

The master of Golden Bush gazed upon 
Uncle David in doubt for a moment, but Eleanor 
took her new uncle's hand, and in a pleading 
voice said, — 

" Please say ' how do you do' to Uncle David 1 
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You don't know how good he is, and how we all 
love him ! " 

Albert forestalled his father. 

" How do you do, Uncle David ? " he said. 

" That settles it," said Uncle William. " How 
do you do, Uncle David ? " 

And after shaking hands with Uncle David, 
he turned to his brother and said, — 

** I will not allow anything to mar our 
pleasant meeting. Is this all, Herbert ?" 

''Yes, William,-' said Mr. Spencer. "There 
are no more of us, and I thank you from my 
heart for giving us welcome." 

'' Now then," cried Uncle William, " Home 1 " 

He led his horse and walked, as did the 
others, and the bullock-dray followed creaking 
behind. The stockmen who had accompanied 
Uncle William in the search for the Spencers 
galloped forward in advance, bearing the news 
of the safety of the new arrivals. As the 
Spencers approached the home station the 
character of the scenery changed. There were 
evidences not only of the wild grandeur of the 
native woods, but of the refining influences of 
civilization. Here, a rustic bridge had been built 
over a creek; here were fruit-trees that had 
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been transplanted ; here was a flower-garden ; 
and presently there came into view as pretty a 
house as man could desire to live in. It was 
built of wood upon stout piles, and covered a 
large space of ground. All the rooms were on 
the ground floor, and there were evidently a 
great number of them. Mr. Spencer observed 
that a new wing had been added, and he cor- 
rectly divined that it had been built for their 
accommodation in anticipation of their arrival. 
Goats and cows were browsing about, some tame 
squirrels and opossums were gambolling in 
the trees, they heard the sound of cocks crowing 
and hens cackling, and there were actually two 
cats chasing each other in the sunlight. This 
last home sign especially delighted the children. 
The house was surrounded by a balcony and 
verandah, under the friendly shade of which sat 
Uncle William's wife and two daughters, Caroline 
and Margaret. 

'* All safe, Mary ! " cried Uncle William ; and 
she came down smiling, and shook hands cor- 
dially with Mr. Spencer and Uncle David, and 
not only shook hands with them but kissed them, 
and then she drew the children to her, and 
kissed them also, gladdening their fluttering 
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hearts with . weet words and affectionate 
caresses. 

Then followed the introduction of Caroline 
and Margaret, and in a short time the Spencer 
children were quite at home. It must not be 
forgotten that the first words Unqle William 
uttered when they came in view of the home 
station were, — 

** Welcome to Golden Bush ! " 

That night, when the children were abed, 
enjoying their sweet sleep, Uncle William and 
Mr. Spencer sat up late talking of old times. 
Uncle David was with them, but he for the most 
part was a silent listener to the affectionate 
conversation of the two brothers. He had 
already ingratiated himself into Uncle William's 
favour, and felt truly that he was not an in- 
truder. 

" Good-night," said Uncle David, when the 
master of Golden Bush intimated that it was 
time to retire. " I shall never forget your kind- 
ness/' 

" Good-night, brother Herbert," said Uncle 
William. 

" Good-night, William," said Mr. Spencer, 
" and God bless you 1 " 
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Thus commenced their life on Golden 

Bush. 

« « « « 

It may be that at some future time the pre- 
sent chronicler will sit down and continue the 
adventures of his dear friends in the Golden 
Land. He could desire no pleasanter task. 



THE END. 
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32Gutenburg; or, The World's Benefactor. Illustrated. 

33 Uncle Mark's Money ; or, More Ways than One. 
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4a Heaven's Messengers : A Series of Stiiring Addresses. 

43 The Freedom of Faith. By Rev. T. T. Munger. 
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